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A LABOUR SONG, 

Rhythmic song must have served from the 
earliest ages to lighten labour; and this not as 
an occasional spontaneous outburst, but as an 
accompaniment to toil, designed to give it 
the character of pastime. Sometimes—as, for 
instance, where men pull oars together, or march 
in a body, or weigh an anchor, the chant takes 
the form of a chorus, the words often being of 
themselves well-nigh meaningless—little more 
than mere vehicles for the cadenced sounds. One 
wonders whether the work of raising such struc- 
tures as the pyramids was eased by the concerted 
songs of the toilers. Martial music not only 
regulates the step of troops, but it shortens the 
hours of the march, In how far did the songs of 
the warriors of Xerxes and Alexander and Hanni- 
bal, or of the hordes that descended from the 
North upon the Roman empire, help to make their 
long tramps endurable? Sometimes, as Handel 
shows us in his ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,’ labour 
supplies its own music, If the falling hammers 
brought no sound from the anvil, surely a vocal 
accompaniment would be furnished by those who 
swing them. What wearisome toil it would be to 
ring a peal of “grandsire triples” if, so far as 
the ringers’ ears were concerned, the bells were 
silent. Even the measured chink of the fork against 





the basin whiles away the minutes the cook bestows 
upon her egg-beating. 

That milkmaids sing and ploughboys whistle at 
their work we most of us learned before we got a 
glimpse of Arcady ; but the song of the vinedresser 
has been heard by few of those to whom, as school- 
boys, he was introduced by Virgil; for with us 
the vine, when grown out of doors, is rarely more 
than an ornament to a wall or trellis, and its 
pruning and training are the work of the same 
hands that plant our cabbages and graft our roses, 
As to the cultivation of grapes in hothouses, such 
handicraft no more recalls to the observer the toil 
of the vineyard than it inspires the gardener with 
the song which, as of old, cheers the bronzed vine- 
dresser on the sunny slopes of Southern Europe. 

M. Charles Marelle, from whose article on the 
‘Contes et Chants Populaires Frangais,’ contributed 
some years ago to the Bibliothéque Suisse, I have 
extracted the following delightful ‘Chanson du 
Vigneron,’ remarks that manufacture is destroying 
the song of the workman, No weaver, he says, 
sings as formerly— 

Roulons ci, roulons la, 

Roulons la navette, 

Et |’ bon temps reviendra, 
for it is no longer the weaver that guides the 
shuttle—it is the shuttle that controls the weaver'’s 
hand and eye. With what song could he accom- 
pany the soulless movements of the immense 
machinery of which he is, as it were, a mere 
handle ? 

M. Marelle, in expressing his admiration of 
the remarkable song of which he has published 
for the first time a complete version, speaks of it 
as the most dramatic and dithyrambic effusion of 
the kind in the French language. The song—or 
snatches of it—is popular not only in Burgundy 
and Champagne, but in Berry and Poitou, and 
probably some of its strains may be heard almost 
wherever in France wine is the common drink of 
the peasantry. 

The quaint verses, which tell the tale of the 
vine from the day when it is planted to the hour 
when its juice brims the wine-cup, can hardly fail 
to charm many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 


Plantons la vigne... 
La voila la joli’ vigne ! 
Planti, plantons, plantons le vin, 
La voila !a joli’ plante au vin, 
La voila la joli’ plante ! 


De plante en bine... 
La voiia la joli’ bine ! 
Bini, binons, binons le vin, 
La voila la joli’ bine au vin, 
La voila la joli’ bine ! 


De bine en pousse... 
La voila la jolt’ pousse ! 
Poussi, poussons, poussons le vin. 
La voila la joli’ pousse au vin, 
La voila la joli’ pousse ! 
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De pousse en branche... 
La voila Ia joli’ branche ! 
Branchi, branchons, branchons le vin. 
La voila la joli’ branche au vin, 
La voila la joli’ branche ! 


De branche en fleur... 
La voila la joli’ fleur ! 
Fleuri, fleurons, fleurons le vin. 
La voila la joli’ fleur au vin, 
La voila Ja joli’ fleur ! 


De fleur en grappe... 
La voila la joli’ grappe ! 
Grappi, grappons, grappons le vin. 
La voila la joli’ grappe au vin, 
La voila la joli’ grappe ! 


De grappe en cueille... 
La voila la joli’ cueille ! 
Cueilli, cueillons, cueillons le vin. 
La voila la joli’ cueille au vin, 
La voila la joli’ cueille ! 


De cueille en hotte... 
La voila la joli’ hotte ! 
Hotti, hottons, hottons le vin. 
La voila Ia joli’ hotte au vin, 
La voila la joli’ hotte? 


De hotte en cuve... 
La voila la joli’ cuve ! 
Cuvi, cuvons, cuvons le vin. 
La voila la joli’ cuve au vin, 
La voila la joli’ cuve | 


De cuve en foule... 
La voila la joli’ foule f 
Fouli, foulons, foulons le vin. 
La voila la joli’ foule au vin, 
La voila la joli’ foule ! 
De foule en presse... 
La voila Ja joli’ presse ! 
Pressi, pressons, pressons le vin. 
La voila la joli’ presse au vin, 
La voila Ia joli’ presse ! 
De presse en tonne... 
La voila la joli’ tonne ! 
Tonni, tonnons, tonnons le vin. 
La voila Ia joli’ tonne au vin, 
La voila la joli’ tonne ! 
De tonne en peree... 
La voila la joli’ perce ! 
Perci, percons, percons le vin. 
La voila la joli’ perce au vin, 
La voila la joli’ perce ! 
De perce en cruche... 
La voila la joli’ crache |! 
Cruchi, cruchons, cruchons le vin. 
La voila la joli’ cruche au vin, 
La voila la joli’ cruche ! 
De cruche en verre... 
Le voila le joli verre ! 
Verri, verrons, verrons le vin. 
Le voila le joli verre au vin, 
Le voila le joli verre ! 
De verre en trinque... 
La voila la joli’ trinque ! 
Trinqui, trinquons, trinquons le vin, 
La voila la joli’ trinque au vin, 
La voila la joli’ trinque ! 


Hewry ATTwELL. 





Barnes. 





UNIVERSAL REGISTER OFFICE. 


I have just noticed that Cov. Pripzavx (7* §, 
vi. 368) says of the Universal Register Office that 
it probably “ owed its existence to the constructive 
brain of Fielding.” Here is the prospectus of what 
seems to have been a similar enterprise, taken from 
Occurrences from Foreign Parts, No. 66, Feb- 
ruary 14-21, 1660. Contemporary references seem 
to show it as a flourishing concern. 


Touching Advice from the O 
[of Intelligence over against the Conduit near the 
old Exchange in Cornhill}. 

You are desired to give and take notice as followeth. 

Of Monies to be taken up, or delivered on Botto-Maria, 
commonly called Bomaria. 

Of money to be put out or taken up upon interest, with 
security, or to be lent or borrowed on Plat , Jewels, or 
other sufficient pawn. 

Of any Lands, Tenements, Houses, or Annuities that 
are to be sold, mortgaged, or purchased. 

Of Lands, Messuages, Houses or Tenements, that are 
to be let by lease for lives, or term of years, on annua? 
rent, upon fine or otherwise, 

Of all Conveyances and Instruments of Writing what- 
soever, to be made of, or concerning all, or any the par- 
ticulars before mentioned, with soliciting of Suits and 
Causes to be proceeded in, or prosecuted at Law or 


Equity. 

Of Lands in Ireland, Scotland, or other Territories be- 
longing to this Commonwealth (if any shall repaire to 
the saide Office) they may have speedy Intelligence of 
responsible chapmen. 

Of Woods and Timber to be bought or sold, 

Of any Ships or Vessels, Tacklings, Riggings, and Ship- 
Furniture whatsoever, that are to be bought or sold. 

Of all such Ships or Vessels as are to be let to Fraight. 

Of all Captains, Masters, Pilots, Masters - mates, 
Pursers, Boatswaine, Gunners, Chirurgeons, or any 
Seamen whatsoever, who desire employment suitable 
to their qualities. 

Of all Masters that want Apprentises, or Apprentices 
that want Masters: and also all other Servants (men or 
women) Nurses, Chamber-maids, especially Cook-maide 
(most now in demand) all to bring with them some 
Certificate or Testimonial from their last Masters or 
Mistresses, of their sufficiencies and good demeanor, 

Of Houshold stuff, or other moveable goods, to be 
bought or sold at second hand, 

Of all Merchandizes to be bought or sold, by either 
wholesale, or retail. 

Of all advertisements of Books printed, or intended for 
om or other advertisements necessary to be pub- 
lished. 

Of lost Children, Runawayes from Parents or Masters, 
lost Goods or Writings, Murthers, Robberies, which may 
the more easily and suddenly be discovered, and other 
—_ prevented by giving speedy notice to the said 

ce. 

It is advertised from the said Office, that for the future, 
all Buyers and Sellers doe repair thither, where they 
shall have due notice, and particulars of all such Pur- 
chases as may best fit their occasions, Also, if any will 
have their particulars (as formerly) inserted and pub- 
lished in this Book, they may have their desires, 

It is further advertised, that certain Tables are pre- 
paring for the said Office, and to be hanged in the most 

ublick and eminent places in and about the Cities of 
ndon and Westminster, to give notice to all Gentlemen 
or others who have or shall have occasion to publish 
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any of their Arts, Misteries, or Businesses, and having no 
other waies to make the same known but by Bills posted 
on several places which are common'y torn or pull’d 
down by malitious persons, to the great prejudice of 
those concerned: that the several desires of such upon 
notice given thereof to the said Office may be inserted 
and daily published in the said Tables during their 
pleasure. Which said Tables shall be carefully pre- 
served by persons imployed to that purpose, who shall 
a'so take care to hang the same out every morning and 
take the same in at evening. 


H. Hatuipay SpPaRuine, 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“ Antony anp CreopaTra,’ II. i, 21.— 
But all the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, soften thy wand lip! 

The usual reading for “wand” is waned, pre- 
sumably adopted on the ground that Cleopatra’s 
beauty had begun to fade. The context, however, 
is clearly opposed to this reading. It is about as 
inappropriate an epithet as could well have been 
conjectured ; and to speak of Cleopatra’s “ witch- 
craft” and “beauty” in conjunction with her 
“waned lip” is little short of ridiculous. ll 
doubt as to the impropriety of the epithet is set 
at rest by a reference to North’s ‘Plutarch,’ the 
authority whom Shakespeare follows with absolute 
fidelity throughout the play. He says :— 

** For Caesar and Pompey knew her when she was but 

@ young thing...... but now she went to Antoninus at the 
age when a woman’s beauty is at the prime.” 
And in the next sentence he speaks of “the charms 
and enchantment of her passing beauty and grace.” 
These quotations finally dispose of the “ waned 
lip” reading. 

The fact is the word required is one which 
readily suggests itself — wanton. But, unfor- 
tunately, its introduction disturbs the metre and 
renders the line somewhat cacophonous. One or 
two suggestions—such as docking soften of its 
termination by way of compensation for the extra 
syllable in wanton, and then (perhaps) transposing 
salt and soft—have occurred to me; but as these 
do not satisfy myself, I can hardly expect them to 
satisfy your readers. On the whule, it seems pre- 
ferable to adopt Keightley’s emendation pure and 
simple. 

I. ii. 52.— 

If you'll patch a quarrel— 
As matter whole you have to make it with— 
It must not be with this, 
Tt ought not to be necessary to insist that the 
above reading of the folio is correct ; but all the 
=a that I have referred to read for the second 
ine, 

As matter whole you have not to make it with, 
thereby injuring the metre and altering the sense. 
The argument is perfectly clear. Antony in this 
scene plays the penitent, and admits that Cwsar 
has just cause (“matter whole”) for his strictures, 





and therefore he says, referring toa alse charge that 
Cesar brings against him, “ Don’t patch a quarrel 
on this ground, for I admit you have other and 
good cause for yourcomplaint.” As here, as often 
is the “conjunction of reminder.” The late Dr. 
Ingleby marred his explanation of this passage by 
asserting that have was “the verb of obligation”; 
but the explanation was satisfactory all the same, 
and the negative ought not to have made its un- 
welcome reappearance in the later editions. 
HotcompBe IncLEsy. 
Athenzum Club. 


‘Measure ror Measvrg,’ II. i. 39 (7 S. xi. 
82).—In ‘Henry VIIL,’ 1. ii. 76, brake is a 
thicket ; in the present passage—where, through 
the f of of, the old compositor printed “ice” for 
vice—brake is the engine used to confine the legs 
of unruly horses when they are to be shod or other- 
wise dealt with. Hence the change of “from” to 
through, because this preposition occurs in the 
‘Henry VIII.’ passage, is not only uncalled for, 
but void of sense. The ransom variant is also 
another of those changes due to not understanding 
an easily understood passage. 

I. iii. 26, 27—In this passage Mr. Joicey’s 
“thus makes” is, for more than one reason, not to 
be preferred to Pope’s “ becomes,” a word bor- 
rowed from that admixture of ‘Measure for 
Measure’ and ‘Much Ado’ which went to make 
up ‘The Law against Lovers,’ by Davenant. 

III. i. 96.—Prenzie (see 4" S. iv. 94) is an 
English adjective formed from the old Italian 
prenze=“ prence” and “principe.” It is, there- 
fore, the same as princely. The other passages 
require no notice. Br. NicHoLson. 


*‘Macpeto’: Werrp Sisters (7" S. x. 403; 
xi. 25, 283).—Burton, who certainly knew witches, 
if any man ever did, divides them into two classes 
—such as, in show at least, command the devil, of 
whom are conjurers, magicians, and the like ; and 
such as are commanded by the devil. - The former 
sort, he says, can, among other feats, “reveal 
secrets, future events, tell what is done in far 
countries,” &c.; but “the vulgar sort” have no 
such powers as these. This, however, appears to 
be merely a philosophical distinction. It is clear 
that in the estimation of the vulgar ordinary 
witches could tell fortunes. In Lyly’s play the 
rustics resort to Mother Bombie for this purpose ; 
and witches generally are known to have used rue, 
vervain, and other herbs of magical repute in their 
incantations, because they were supposed to confer 
the gift of second sight. Many of the still popular 
charms whereby young girls and others endeavour 
to “forecast the years” had their origin in witch- 
craft ; and it is still one of the attributes of the 
“ wise woman” that she can foretell what is going 
to happen. The difference between these arts and 
that of the “ weird sisters” is one of degree rather 
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than of kind. What I personally know of the be- 
lief in witchcraft as a survival among us confirm 
what I have gathered from books bearing upon th 
point. Cc. C. B. 

I thought that what I wrote on this subject 
would have been beld to be conclusive. Since it 
is not so, I may refer to what the first witch says 
in the third scene of the first act of ‘Macbeth’: 
“Bat in a sieve I'll thither sail.” None but an 
ordinary witch would sail in a sieve. Hecate is 
more than a witch. She is one of the fallen pagan 
deities who became devils, and were the masters 
and mistresses of the witches, and the presidents 
at their meetings. The power of these ordinary 
witches was very great, and was very much the 
game as that of the classical witches, such as Medea 
and Circe, They could influence the weather, 
change themselves into animals, inflict sickness on 
their enemies, raise spirits from the graves, and 
foretell events. But in Christian times such things 
were thought to be done through the devils, and 
the witches were thought to get their power from 
the devils. I may also add that in ‘Henry VI.’ a 
very commonplace witch raises the devil himself, 
who gives quite as much information as the witches 
and the apparitions give in ‘ Macbetb.’ 

E. YARDLEY. 


* Awrony anv Creopatra,’ IT. ii. 211.— 


Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermuids, tended her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings. 





obeisance on arrival, but all in position, swaying 
and bowing on no particular occasion at all. 

stumble, therefore, at the possessive pronoun 
their. But admitting that thetr, or a monosyllable 
in its place, cannot be dispensed with, let us see, 
in the first place, whether it may not have referred 
originally to a different noun—in fact, not to the 
Nereids, but to the eyes of their mistress Cleo- 

tra. 

May not “their bends” mean the direction of 
her looks? If so, some other changes must be 
made. These we will consider afterwards. We 
have these phrases pertinent to our problem :— 

Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth? 
*1 Henry IV.,’ 11. ii. 45. 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy. 
* Hamlet,’ 111. iv. 117. 

And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose his lustre.— Julius Caesar,’ I. ii. 123. 

This leads to the correction of marked in place of 
“ make,” and so werecoveraconsistentand expressive 
text :— 

Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

So many mermaids, ’tended her i’ the eyes, 

And marked their bends, adoring. 
The application of the word adoring there is vin- 
dicated by a stage direction in ‘Timon of Athens’ 
(I. ii. 150), “ The lords rise from table with much 
adoring of Timon.” W. Warkiss Luioyp. 





Curious German VERB FormMATIon.—For some 





The last of these lines alone presents a difficulty— 
a difficulty which bas proved so intractable as to | 
e near to make the passage a locus conclamatus. | 
erhaps something may yet be done to save it. 
“Tended her in the eyes” has been sufficiently 
— by the pbrase in ‘Midsummer Night’s | 
ream ’—“ gambol in bis eyes.” 
These Nereids, as her gentlewomen, must be re- | 
ed as in immediate attendance on her, like | 


years past I have occasionally met with the verb 
beschlagnahmen = to seize, sequester, in the London 
weekly German paper Hermann ; but I do not re- 
member to have seen it elsewhere, nor is it to be 
found in Grimm, Sanders, Hilpert, or any other 
German dictionary which I possess. The latest 
example which I have met with in Hermann is in 
the number of April 4, and runs as follows: “Jetzt 
nun ist die ganze Bande [a band of coiners] auf- 
ehoben worden, und wurden noch 75,000 faleche 


ladies in waiting, observant of the slightest indica- | Silberrubel bei denselben beschlagnahmt,” in which 


tion of a service, however trifling, about to b 
required of them. 


her i’ the eyes.” 

In the next line Warburton proposed the easy 
change of the last word to adorings. This wou 
at least give a consistent sense, “expressed their 
adoration by the inclination of their bodies.” Per- 
haps it is one degree more plausible to suggest, 

And made their bends, adoring— 


© | sentence “ beschlagnahmt” might be replaced by 
mt It would probably be more | in Beschlag genommen. The verb beschlagnahmen 
correct to indicate contraction by printing “’tended | ., been formed a8 follows. 


There is an expres- 


| sion still in current use in Germany, viz., “in 
Beschlag nehmen”=to seize, sequester, lay an 
embargo upon. 
in the first instance, the substantive Inbeschlag- 
nahme ; but if this form ever did exist, the in was 
|80 quickly dropped that.it never found its way 
|into any of the dictionaries, and Beschlagnahme 


From this was probably formed, 





adoring being an equivalent of “made their! was left, which is a recognized word. And then 
bends,” or an augmentation of its purport, “they from this secondary compound substantive the 
bowed themselves before her in act of worship- verb beschlagnahmen was formed, which is pro- 
ping.” But I am not satisfied. “Made bends” | bably a good deal used, although it is scarcely 
might have passed, and “made their bends” also, | euphonious, and the mode of its formation is cer- 
if “made their obeisances” would have been in tainly peculiar, in consequence of the dropping of 
place. But this would suggest the incongruous | the preposition. 

picture of a set of gentlewomen not each making; That Beschlagnahme was, in the first instance, 
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probably Inbeschlagnahme is, I think, shown by 
the fact that in the very same number of Hermann 
I find Inanspruchnahme = laying claim to, demand. 
The word occurs in a paragraph which treats of a 
young Englishwoman who was able to get married 
forty-three times, chiefly in Paris, and the passage 
runs as follows: “‘ Auch war in Anbetracht der 
vielfachen Inanspruchnabme ein sinnreicher Zeit- 
vertheilungsplan ausgearbeitet, der jede unlieb- 
same Verwechselung ausschloss.” I do not find 
this word in any dictionary; but if it takes, the in 
will doubtless be dropped, and Anspruchnahme 
alone be left, and possibly later the verb anspruch- 
nahmen may be formed. 

The substantive Bezugnahme is in a somewhat 
different position, because one does not, I believe, 
say “in Bezug nehmen,” but “Bezog auf Etwas 
nehmen,” so that Bezugnahme is regularly formed, 
and is not an abbreviation for Inbezugnahme. 

F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill, 


Tae ‘Divina Commenia.’—It may perhaps de- 
serve to be recorded in a corner of ‘N. & Q.’ that, 
as Shakespeare’s dramas were sometimes absurdly 
ascribed to another author, a similar vain attempt 
had been made, in a French pamphlet by the 
Jesuit Pére Hardouin, which first appeared in 
1727, to deny to Dante the authorship of his 
divine poem, and to ascribe it to some disciple of 
the English Reformer Wyciif, who died 1384, sixty- 
three years later than Dante. The clear testimony 
of Dante’s fellow citizen and political opponent, 
the Florentine historian Giovanni Villani, who 
distinctly mentions, in his ‘Chronicle’ (book ix. 
chap. cxxxvi.), Dante as the author of the great 
poem, is simply rejected by Hardouin as a later 
forgery ; and, on the other hand, credit is given 
to the little-known authority of a certain Tuscan 
writer, Volaterranus, who died two hundred years 
after Dante. In speaking of Dante as the Floren- 
tine poet, Volaterranus is said to have entirely 
ignored the great poem, though he ascribed to him 
the small treatise ‘De Monarchia.’ The title of 
Hardouin’s curious pampblet is ‘Doutes proposés 
sur l’Age du Dante’ (reprinted, 8vo., Paris, 1847). 

H. Kress, 

Oxford. 


St. Cormpert anp Queen Paivippa.—The 
following incident is related in Brand’s ‘ History 
of Newcastle.’ About Easter, 1333, a curious 
occurrence took place at Durham. The queen of 
Edward IIL, baving followed the king to that city, 
was conducted by him through the gate of the 
abbey to the prior’s lodgings, where, having supped 
and gone to bed with her royal lord, she was soon 
disturbed by one of the monks, who readily inti- 
mated to the king that St. Cathbert by no means 
loved the company of her sex. The queen upon 


herself, went to the castle for the remaining ae 

of the night, asking pardon for the crime she had 

inadvertently been guilty of against the patron 

saint of their church, W. Lovett. 
Temple Chambers, 


Mitrow1ana.—In Gilbert Conway’s ‘Treatise 
on Versification’ I find this note (p. 25) :— 

“ With reference to Milton’s line, 

And Tiresias and Phineas, prophets old, 
Dr, Newton remarks, ‘Dr. Bentley is totally for reject- 
ing tiis verse, and objects tothe bad accent on “ Tiresias ”; 
but, as Dr. Pierce observes, the accent may be mended 
by supposing the interlined copy intended this order of 
the words :— 
And Phineas and Tiresias, prophets old.’” 
But surely the original order is authentic. It 
seems strange that neither doctor, the first espe- 
cially, perceived that Milton adhered to the Greek 
scansion of thename, making Teiresiasa choriambas, 
Lay the stress on the first, not on the second 
syllable, and the line becomes perfectly har- 
monious :— 
And Tiresias and Phineas, prophets old. 
It is quite possible that in the line, 
The intricate wards; and every bolt and bar, 

the poet may have laid the accent on the second 
syllable of “intricate,” in accordance with the 
quantity of the Latin. But either way the line is 
a good line. 

In the line, 

The Pontic king, and in tridmph hath rode, 

the accent adheres to the Latin scansion of 
triumphus. W. Warkiss Liorp. 


“TaG, RAG, AND BOB-TAIL.”—In view of the 
interest taken in the date of origin of popular 
sayings and expressions, it is worth noting the 
following early form—the earliest I have yet met 
with—of our “Rag, tag, and bob-tail.” I quote 
from the article on ‘The Mariners cf England 
before the Armada,’ an article in the June issue 
of the English Illustrated Magazine. The 
reference there is to a statement presented to 
the Queen in 1585 of the advantages that would 
be gained by increasing to the extent of one-half 
the average pay of the seamen (‘State Papers, 
Dom. Eliz.,’ clxxxv. 33) :— 

“Their ys no Captaine or m* exercysed in service, 
But wolde vnder take w more Curraidge any enter- 
pryses w' 250 able men, then w 300 of tagg & 
Ragg, & maye assuer bym self of better sucksesse.” 

J. Curnpert We ca, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading, 


“Our axp ovt.”—It might be supposed that 
this is a modern phrase ; but it is at least as old 
as the fifteenth century. “ Telle us now thi qwee- 
tyon alle out and oute” (i. ¢., entirely, fully) occurs 
in the ‘Coventry Mysteries,’ ed. Halliwell, p. 205. 

Wattsr W. Sxear. 





this got out of bed, and, having hastily dressed 
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Cameripee Caaracters 1n 1644 —Mercurius 
Britannicus, No, 22, February 5-12, 1643/4, re- 
plying to Mercurius Aulicus, says :— 

“ He tells us of an Ordinance of Parliament, given 
to the Earle of Manchester, for displacing Masters and 
Fellows of Culledgesin Cambriige, and is it not time? 
for the Colledges were growne very Abbies, and 
Priories ; Ob the Pottle pots of Sack and Caret : Oh 
the double ‘uggs of Ale, which have frequen'e’ these 
Learned Cloy-cers! and usually the Master, he had a 
wife, and a Daughter or two, and they kept a Monas- 
tery, or Nunnery in a part of the Colledge, and those 
were such carnal arguments to the young Scotists and 
Thomists; and you will not beleeve how the Fellowes, 
and the yong Friers would resort to the Masters lodg- 
ings, and what lovick they would use to prove simple 
fornication lawfull, and what divinity they had for 
illegall Copulations ; Oh! there was Martyn, Master of 
Queens, one that commenced as bigh a degree in 
Luxury as any, and Cousins of Peter-house, that was 
made up of oathes and Popery, and Beale of St. 
Johns, that was all pride, and Prerogative, and Bom- 
bridge and Love of Bennet, the twe learn d Neu alls 
of Cambridge, that have been taking a nap and sleep- 
ing at our Distractions; I am amazed at the-e Learned 
Things in scarlet, that they look not red in the face, 
as well us the Gowne, thus to withiraw th ir hands 
from a Reformation; were Jewell, and Martyn and 
Bucer, and Cranmer alive, they would be asbam d to 
owne these codlings of Cambridge, these mediers of 
Divinity; but I miscall them, for they will not 
meddle in Divinity as they ought to doe; Who have 
only so much learning, as to puzle themselves and 
others, but none to resolve either, who are only able 
to distract, but not to satisfie a Conscience, I am 
ashamed that these Jonahs should be sleeping thus 
under the deck in a storme ; but the Assembly is b«tter 
without these Meteors, and rotten stars, they would not 

rove but Featley Juniors at the best, and this character 
P have justly branded their worships with.” 
H. H. 8. 


Cuarrer AND Verse.—May I suggest that 
those who contribute quotations to ‘N. & Q.’ 
should either give chapter and verse for what 
they quote, or should explain why they do not 
do so? The number for June 6 contains three 
quotations for which no authority save that 
of the contributor is given. One gentleman sends 
an interesting etatement of Sir William Dugdale’s, 
but does not say where the original of it is to be 
found. Another contributes a note of Dr. Whit- 
aker's in a copy of Fuller’s ‘ Abel Redivivus,’ but 
does not say where that copy is. A third sends a 
cutting from “a daily paper,” but does not mention 
the name or the date of that paper. It is obvious 
that the value of these quotations would be much 
greater if one knew where to find the sources of 
them. A. J. M. 


Joux Bancrorr (1547-1640) Bisnorp or 
Oxrorp.—It may be noted, as an addition to the 
account of him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol, iii. p. 107, that his will, dated August 31, 
1639, was proved at London June 5, 1641 (P.C.C. 
Evelyn 80). Danist HipweE.t. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Cram.—I trust it will not be deemed un- 
pardonably presumptuous if I venture to touch 
on a much controverted point. If I prove nothing, 
at any rate I record my vote. I take the word 
clam, usually connected with stickiness, partly 
glutinous, partly from forcible compression. The 
“‘clam” is a shellfish, originally a muscle, a 
cockle, a pecten, a kind of oyster, the mya; but 
extended to include the gigantic chama or tridacna. 
I do not pretend to be exact, for science is taboo in 
presence of our Editor. 

My suggestion is that this “‘ clam” is from the 
word clem or clam, meaning hunger, starvation ; 
so a kind of food resorted to, under depressing 
circumstances, as a makeshift, to avert actual 
starvation—just as some seaside people use sea- 
weed, kelp, laver, &c. I lately saw a letter from 
the antipodes. A settler in New Zealand, his 
fortunes being at a low ebb, lived free for three 
months on shellfish. He found it nutritious, but 
latterly somewhat monotonous. Our cousins across 
**the pond” indulge in “ clam chowders,” an olla 
podrida or fish stew, seasoned with poultry and 
other delicacies. A. Hatt. 


Mapame Tossavup’s.—I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find, in a volume of miscellaneous pam- 
phlets, a catalogue of this exhibition dated so 
early as 1827 (Durham, Humble). The 
“ Biographical and descriptive Sketches of the whole- 
length Composition Figures and other Works of Art, 
forming the unrivalled Exhibition of Madame Tussaud 
(Niece to the celebrated Courcis of Paris), And Artist 
to Her late Royal Highness Madame Elizabeth, Sister 
to Louis XVIIL.,” 
fills no fewer than thirty-eight pages. On p. 40 
is the announcement :— 

“T. P. Tussaud (Son of Madame T.) Respectfully in- 
forms the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, 
that he bas A Machine by which he Takes Profile Like- 
nesses, Price 2s, to 7s., according to Style.” 

Q. V. 


Was Lessinc a Jew 7—Barbey d'Aurevilly, in 
his spirited and suggestive critical essays on 
‘Littérature Etrangére’—which, like his other works 
of the same series, ‘Les (Zuvres et les Hommes du 
XIX®* Siécle’ (Par., 1887-90), are unfortunately 
biassed by his narrow dogmatic and national pre- 
judices— has not hesitated to call Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing, the great founder of the modern German 
drama, “ Un Juif,” and to compare him with Hein- 
rich Heine, the lyric poet, who was, indeed, a Jew 
by birth. It is hardly needed to tell your readers 
that Lessing was the son of a Lutheran pastor of 
Prussia, and himself at first intended to enter the 
ministry of the Church. Regarding his religious 
conviction, it may safely be asserted that the chief 
character of his ‘Nathan der Weise,’ thatenlightened 
Jewish merchant, reveals the innermost thought 
and soul of Lessing himself as the champion of 





free thought and religious toleration towards other 
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creeds, and from this point of view he may be | 
called, indifferently, a Jew in sympathy as well as | 
a Christian. x. | 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the | 
answers may be addressed to them direct, | 





* AcHILLES TATIUS,’ TRANSLATED BY W. Bor- | 
Ton.—A copy of this book was recently advertised 
as unique. It wants the title and last leaf, but 
has the dedication to Shakspeare’s patron, Henry 
Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. Having pur- 
chased it, I am very desirous to ascertain whether 
any other copy is known. There is none in the | 
British Museum, the Bodleian, or Cambridge 
University Library, nor, so far as I know, in any 
other public collection. Still there are all the 
college, chapter, and other libraries, of which there 
are no printed catalogues, and the many private 
libraries throughout the kingdom, and, in addition | 
to these, the large continental libraries. This | 
translation is assigned to William Burton, who 
wrote the ‘History of Leicestershire,’ brother of 
the more widely known Robert Burton, author of 
‘The Anatomy of Melancholy,’ by Anthony Wood, 
who gives no reference, however, to any copy, and 
may therefore be supposed to have derived the 
title from the records of the Stationers’ Company, 
or MS. or traditional information current two 
centuries ago in the University of Oxford. The | 
date of the volume is 1597, and it is thus entered | 
in Arber’s ‘ Transcript of the Stationers’ Register’: 

“ Vt Aprilis [1597] Thomas Creede entred for his 
copie vnder th{e h Jandes of master Barlowe and master | 


warden Dawson a booke intituled The most delectable | 
and plesant historye of Clitophon and Leucippe, written | 


in Greeke by Achilles Stacius and Alexandrian and 


in verse, with the qualifying words “it will not be 
improper,” because Burton, in the dedication, 
p. 2, calls this history “ a delightful poem, although 
in prose.” In the address “To the Curteous 
Reader” W. B. mentions “Crucius upon Helio- 


| dorus,” which makes it the more likely that he 


translated from the Latin of Crucius. 
W. E. Boucstey. 


Fonrrat Mepats.—In Houghton’s Collections 


| for the Improvement of Husbandry and Trade for 


Dec. 28, 1694, there is an advertisement headed, 
* Medals of Silver and Copper for Funerals, to be 
given in place of Rings.” The advertiser is Thomas 
Woods, at the Maidenhead in Wood Street, London, 
who I take to be the same individual who after- 
wards became notorious in connexion with the 
coinage of halfpence. They are described as 
“Two medals of copper (much larger than the Eng- 
lish mill’d crown piece), one of King Charles the 
First ; the other of her present Majesty with 
proper reverses.” These were simply issued as 
specimens, and after a minute description of the 
allegorical design on the medal, Woods goes on to 
say :— 

“ All such persons of Quality who desire to continue 
their Memories may best do it by Copper Medals, the 
impression being so much better than the ‘eal, they 
will never be melted, but remain for ever, and the lowness 
of the price will extend them in greater numbers, Any 
Gentleman may for fifty pounds have 400 Copper Medals 
with his arms and a motto on one side, and an [nscrip- 
tion with his Name, Seat, Age, and Day of Death on the 
other.” 

Can any of your rerders say whether Mr. Woods’s 
funeral medals ever became the fashion? I have 
inquired at the British Museum ; but nothing is 
known of them there. BR. B. F. 


“On Liserté,” &c.—Who is originally re- 
sponsible for translating Madame Roland’s famous 


=ae acai euncates into Englishe by W. B. vj*.”— “Oh Liberté, comme on t’a jouée!” fnto “Oh 
ol. iii. p. 19 b. Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
The Greek text was not printed till 1601, so that| name”? “Translation” it can hardly be called. 
this translation was made either from the Latin | It seems a shame to spoil concise scaffold or death- 
version of Cruceius, 1544, or one of the French | bed utterances by giving them a form foreign to 
versions—Roquemaure’s of 1556; Belleforet’s of | the original; still worse when the misleading 
a, 1575, ~ Hoffmann, ‘ Lex. Bibl. Script. — is made the text ~ a Heng — 
reec.,’ repeats Warton’s erroneous statement that as I read recently on Goethe's “ Mebr Licht,” 
Burton’s version was printed in 1577, and reprinted | given as “ Let the light enter.” : 
ps whereas Burton did not enter at Brasenose | Neviie Maciacay, 
till 1591. Warton’s error is corrected by Hazlitt, | : 
iv. 323, who fills up the initials W. B., “W[illiam}| O22 Soxe Wawren.—Kighty years ago, or 
os ‘ | nearly, I heard one of a Midland village choir 
B[urton 7]. Warton wrote, “ As a poetical novel| |. : 
py . - | sing a song of which I can only remember a few 
of Greece it will not be improper to mention here Hi : ete: 

. ; } ee. | lines here and there, and which I think, if it could 
the Clitophon and Leucippe of Achilles Tatius ”; | A : 

: . - ?| be reproduced by any of your readers, might be 
for which he was corrected by Ritson, noting worth preserving in ‘N. & Q.’ It began :— 
“that both the original and translation of this | A a 8 2 aa at — on 
novel are in prose”; whence Hazlitt writes, “As a | ie bethraata Limouit tees ee 
poetical [not metrical] novel,” &. Bat it seems | Of the tribute which was due from France, 
that Warton had probably before him this very | That had not been paid for so long a time. 
version, and mentioned it among the translations 
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Dr. Joun Kino, Bisuor or Lonpon.—A life of 
this prelate, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, was pre- 
fixed to an edition of the bishop’s ‘ Lectures on 
Jonah,’ printed at Edinburgh in 1864. Probably 
it was privately printed, as I cannot find it in the 
British Museum. Can any of your correspondents 
inform me where a copy is to be seen? 

Sampson WALKER. 


Eyetish Versions or THe Biste.—I should be 
glad of a list (with dates and the names of trans- 
tors or revisers) of English versions of the Bible, 
or of the Old and New Testament, or of any part 
of either Testament, published between 1611 and 


1881. L. C. Cooper. 
The County School, Hereford. 


Fore-besPeaks. — Will some philologist en- 
lighten my mental darkness by explaining the 
exact force of the prefix fore, as Bunyan uses it in 
the ‘Holy War’ in the phrase, “Thy evil fruit 
fore-bespeaks thee not to be a good tree”? Has it 
the same power as the for in forlorn and for- 
gotten ? G. W. 


Tae Maraqvis or BuckincHam’s Manstoyx.— 
In the autobiography of a celebrated painter I find 
a note that as a boy he used to spend whole after- 
noons in the garden of the ruinous mansion of 
the Marquis of Buckingham, near Black Lion 
Lane, somewhere in the direction of Wormwood 
Scrubbs. Can any of your readers tell me what 
mansion is meant? The time referred to is about 
the beginning of the century. Ar. T. Story. 

88, Oakley Street, Chelsea. 


TakorHitvs THomrson.—Can any one kindly 
give me information about the first Governor of 
the Bank of Ireland, Theophilus Thompson? He 
was in some way connected with the court of 
Obristian VII. of Denmark. What position did 
he hold in it? Had hea title? ma. Ee 


Bett Founprizes.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me any information, dates, &c., in 
reference to the foundries of Luke & Robert 
Ashton, at Wigan, and also of G. & R. Dalton and 
the Sellers, the latter being at York ? 

J. S. RB. 


Gitpert ayp De Porzy Famities.—Wanted 
to. know the correct lineage of two Gilberts who 
came over with William the Conqueror. One 
settled in Devon, one in Wilts; those in Wiltshire 
had lands given them at Maddington, near Shrew- 
ton, and are mentioned in the Wiltshire copy of 
the Domesday Book. The crest engraved is a 
shield bearing a mailed leg with a broken spear 
in each side, and a gilt spur on the foot ; above the 
shield is an arm mailed, with a broken spear in 
the hand. The family tradition is that one 
Gilbert was a count and one a bishop. Which 
of the two settled in Wilts and which in Devon ; 





and why the gilt spur? Wanted to know also 
the lineage of Sir Lionel de Poley, of Suffolk, 
some of whose descendants migrated to Cumber- 
land. Moonraker. 


Barty : Invine.—Was the family name of any 
Countess of Antrim before the year 1811 Bayly or 
Irvine ? M. Y. 


Mityes.—Two editions of Burke’s ‘ Gentry,’ 
published respectively in 1846 and 1851, describe 
a family of Milnes, of Beckingham Hall, co. 
Lincoln. Were they connected at all with any 
of the Derbyshire branches of this family ; and if 
80, in what way? Fairburne’s ‘Crests’ describes 
that of the Beckingham Hall branch as An ele- 
phant’s head erased ppr. gorged with a ducal 
coronet or. E. 8S. M. 


Neanver.—In the ‘Sylva’ of John Evelyn, 
1670, when discoursing about the elder, he says : 

* An- extract or Theriaca may be composed of the 
Berries which is not only «fficacious to eradicate the 
epidemical Scorbut, and greatly to assist longevity (so 
famous is the Story of Neander), but is a kind of 
Catholicon against all Infirmities whatever.” 

Can you inform me who was the Neander men- 
tioned here, and what was his famous story / 

W. T. Ferviz, M.D. 
51, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


Wrwyarv’s Reciment or Martnes.—Can any 
of your readers inform me when the above Wyn- 
yard’s regiment was raised ; who were the field 
officers; where the regiment served (I know it went 
to Carthagena in 1740) ; and whether it was dis- 
banded or incorporated in the line? D. O. M. 


Grorce Buss Dopiyerox, Lorp MetcomBE 
Reois.— Where is the original MS. of Dodington’s 
‘Diary’? It belonged to Mr. Henry Penruddocke 
Wyndham, of the College Sarum, who published 
the ‘Diary’ in 1784, and diedin 1819. It was not 
among the Dodington MSS., which were included 
in the sale of “the valuable library of the late 
Wadham Wyndham, including that collected by 
the late Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, Esq.,” at 
Sotheby’s in April, 1872. G. F. RB. B 


Krrsy-Matory. —Are there any, and if so what, 
records of the family which gave the name of 
Malory to this place ; and is the family of Noel, 
under whose protection Baxter there wrote his 
*Saint’s Rest,’ still represented there? LE. S. 


Kwnicnt Famity.—One John Knight, a mer- 
chant, of Birchin Lane and Hoxton, is said to have 
died circa 1812, near Stratford. By his wife, 
Frances Woodcock, he had some daughters and 
six sons, viz., John Brooke, Charles, Hildebrand 
Oakes, James Jeffreys, Matthias Copes, and 
Thomas Samuel. Could some Essex correspondent 
tell me whether any of these sons have left de- 
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scendants? John Knight himself owned a small 
estate in Slapton, Northants, which had been held 
by his family at least since the days of Charles I. 
I cannot succeed in fully tracing the pedigree, 
though part of it is recorded in Berry’s ‘ Hants 
Genealogies.’ Can any reader trace the connexion 
between the William Knight, of Slapton, temp. 
Henry VIII, mentioned therein, and Thomas 
Knight, of Slapton, who ob. 1723, the great-grand- 
father of John? Baker and Bridges help one 
little, Northants Notes and Queries not very much. 
C. Moor. 
Vicarage, Barton-on-Humber. 


“THE HEAD OF ICE AND THE HEART OF FIRE.” 
—The St. James’s Gazette of June 21, 1888, said 
that ‘* Cromwell is nearly the first example of ‘ the 
head of ice and the heart of fire’ which history 
has to show.” Was this very happy phrase 
originally applied to Cromwell, and, if so, by 
whom? It is obviously a quotation, from the fact 
of its being in inverted commas. 

JONATHAN BovucdIER. 


AvutHor or Sone Wantep.—In an American 
newspaper there is given a song which is said to 
be the favourite of Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, 
whose own fugitive verses have been widely 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic :— 


He ‘d nothing but bis violin ; 
[’d nothing but my song— 

But we were wed when skies were blue 
And summer days were long ; 

And when we rested by the hedge 
The robins came and told 

How they had dared to woo and win 
When Early Spring was cold, 

We sometimes supped on dewberries, 
Or slept among the hay— 

But oft the farmers’ wives at eve 
Came out to hear us play 

The rare old tunes—the dear old tunes !— 
We could not starve for long 

While my man had his violin 
And I my sweet love-song. 


The world has aye gone well with us, 
Old Man, since we were one !— 

Our homeless wandering down the lanes— 
It long ago was done, 

But those who wait for gold or gear— 
For houses and for kine, 

Till Youth's sweet spring grows brown and sere 
And love and beauty tine, 

Will never know the joys of hearts 
That met without a fear 

When you had but your violin 
And I a song, my dear, 


Can any one say who is the author of ‘ Brave 


Love,’ as these verses are called ? 
Wituam E, A. Axon. 


Founpation sy Pore Grecory XIII. 





Scortanp: Monument to Pore Benepicr XIV. 
—In reading the ‘Compendio della Storia di 
Bologna,’ by Salvatore Muzzi (Bologna, 1875), I 


meet with the following statements : At page 321, 
that Pope Gregory XIII. founded a college for 
the instruction of clergy “on the northern 
Clyde.” To what institution can this refer? 
Farther on, at page 351, in speaking of the honours 
paid by men of all creeds and nations to the 
memory of Pope Benedict XIV., another of the 
glories of Bologna, it is said, “ An English minister 
(and not a Catholic) erected a statue to his 
memory, adorning it with an inscription testify- 
ing his respect and veneration.” The minister 
(ministro) would mean a statesman, not a minister 
of religion. W. Kenwortsoy Browne. 
113, Via San Gallo, Florence. 


Picrors sy Vanpycx.—I am anxious to dis- 
cover the present possessor of a Vandyck, 
‘Hansica Eaglesfield, Lady-in-Waiting to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I.’ I believe 
the picture to have been given to a Duke of 
Devonshire by Sir Joseph Paxton. It is not at 
Chatsworth. Mary K. Davupeney. 


De Breavvorr Castie, Exctanp.—Was the 
name derived from Beauvoir, near Pont Orson, in 
Brittany, where were ancient monastic ruins? At 
the foot of Belvoir, in England, a monastery for- 
merly existed. This would seem to point to a | 
connexion. There is also Beauvoir, near Noir- 
Moutier (viz, Black Abbey), near Belle Isle, in 
Brittany. May not the De Toesnies of Normandy 
(alias De Beauvoir in England) have been con- 
nected with Brittany? The family was represented 
by two great branches—viz., that of the Black and 
White Thorns; it had also the distinguished 
honour of holding the Order of the Knights of the 


Swan, said to have originated in Brittany. 
T. W. C. 


Mac Doyett or Grencarry.—I should be 
glad to know where I could get any particulars as 
to the history of this clan previous to their de- 
parture from Scotland to America about 1750; 
and if there are any known members of the family 
still residing in Scotland. A. Mac Donstt. 

49, Piazza di Spagna, Roma, 


“Crever Devits,”’—I should be glad to know 
by whom this remark in allusion to children edu- 
cated without religion was first made, and on 
what occasion. It has always been considered 
exceedingly appropriate, and has become a house- 
hold word, and I have no doubt that some of your 
many readers may be able to give the information 
I ask. R. H. Woop. 

Penrhos House, Rugby. 


AvurHors or Quorations WANTED.— 


Quanto minus est 

Cum ali:s versari 

Quam tui m minisse ! 
The words are so quoted in Shenst 
Johnson’s ‘ English Poets’). 


"3 epitaph (see 
C, M. Caugcs, 
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Replies, 


THE VINEYARDS, BATH. 
(7™ 8. xi. 409.) 

In Mr. R. E. Peach’s excellent ‘Rambles about 

Bath,’ pp. 370, 371, it is stated that 
“the ‘ Vineyards’ were during the early part of the last 
century noted for the production of Black Cluster and 
Muscadine grapes, Two vines planted together were 
trained on stakes at right angles, six feet apart. The 
produce was considerable. In 1719 sixty-nine hogsheads 
of wine were shipped from Bristol, at a price of ten 
guineas a hogshead, About 1730 the crops began to fail, 
the reason — for it being that as the spring seasons 
were more backward than they used to be, the grapes did 
not mature before winter. The circumstance is singular, 
as showing the change of climate that has taken place.” 
Mr. Peach does not say whether these eighteenth 
century vineyards were the successors of the vine- 
yards which we can hardly doubt the great monas- 
tery of Bath had in the vicinity of their house. A 
vineyard was a usual adjunct to a convent or any 
other large ecclesiastical establishment. Henry I. 
gave his vineyard at Lincoln to Bishop Bloet and 
the canons (Dugd., ‘ Monast.,’ vi. 1272). At Lincoln 
the minster “vine closes” occupying the southern 
slope of the hill to the south-east of the close, 
and to the north-west the name of Vinegar Lane 
—until a foolish idea that the name was vul- 
caused it to be altered into the meaningless 
ames Street—kept up the tradition of the “ wine 
garth” or vineyard lying on the sunny side of thegreat 
close wall. The index to Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 
sub voce, gives references to vineyards at Abingdon, 
Gloucester, Hantun for Evesham, Muchelney, Per- 
shore, Rochester, and Thorney. At the last-named 
monastery William of Malmesbury records, among 
the other delightful things which rendered the 
abbey and its surroundings a very image of para- 
dise, “ paradisi simulacrum,” the vineyards which 
clothed the soil, either creeping on the ground or 
lifted on high on poles and props (‘Gesta Pontif.,’ 
p. 326), “ Preetexitur ager vineis, que vel per terram 
repunt, vel per bajulos palos in celsum surgunt.” It 
is needless to reopen the oft-settled question of the 
growth of the vine in England in early ages. Bede 
speaks of it, though he describes it as only partial, 


“Vineas quibusdam in locis germinans” (‘ Hist. | 


Eccl.’ i. 1). William of Malmesbury ascribes 
the planting of the first vineyard at Malmesbury 
to a Greek, Constantine by name, who by some 
chance found his way to Wiltshire in the early part 
of the eleventh century, “ Hic primus auctor vinex 
fuit que in colle monasterio ad Aquilonem vicino 
sita, plures duravit annos” (‘Gesta Pontif.,’ p. 415). 
The same author, who has been already quoted 
with regard to the vineyards at Thorney, speaks 
in glowing terms of the abundance of vineyards in 
the rich vale of Gloucester, and the excellence of 
the wine produced, “ Regio plus quam ali Angliz | 


provincie vinearum frequentia densior, proventis | in Bath, I can give no information ; but that there 





uberior, sapore jucondior” (Ibid., p. 292). The 
character Malmesbury gives of English wine in 
general, in contrast with that of the Gloucester 
vineyards, is by no means inviting. According to 
his account, it was usually so sour as to twist the 
mouth of the drinkers—rathervinegar (“vin aigre”) 
than what we know as wine. In the survey of the 
property of the Cistercian abbey of Wardon, in 
Bedfordshire, taken at the time of the Dissolution, 
we find the “ great vineyard” and the “little vine- 
yard.” From the known horticultural skill of the 
monks of this foundation, the memory of which is 
preserved in the “ Wardon pear,” we may be justi- 
fied in assuming that the Bedfordshire grapes were 
as nearly equal to those of Gloucestershire as the 
difference of climate would allow, and that the 
wine they produced might be drunk without caus- 
ing a wry face. Mr. Hudson Turner tells us that 
early in the reign of Henry III. the vineyards of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at Teynham and 
Northflete, in Kent, were celebrated for the excel- 
lence of their produce, and during the vacancy of 
the see were kept in order by the officers of the 
Crown. At the same epoch the Bishops of Here- 
ford had a vineyard at Ledbury, the produce of 
which sold at ten shillings a barrel. The still ex- 
tant accounts of the “keeper of the vineyard” at 
Windsor Castle in the reign of Edward III. detail 
every operation, from the planting of the vine to 
the barrelling of the wine. The keeper of the vine- 
yard was at one time one Stephen of Bordeaux, 
who had doubtless been brought over from the 
more genial land of South-Western France to teach 
vine-dressers on the banks of the Thames how the 
vine was cultivated on the banks of the Garonne 
(*‘ Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages,’ vol. i. 
p- 135). 

The lateness of the date of the cultivation of the 
vine on a large scale in the Bath vineyards may 
appear surprising. It is not, however, without 
parallel, though not with equally successful results. 
In the Isle of Wight, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, Sir Richard Worsley made strenuous but 
fruitless attempts to introduce the culture of the vine 
on the sunny slopes of the undercliff at St. Law- 
rence. He planted between two and three acres 
with about seven hundred vines, and engaged an 
Angiovine to superintend their cultivation. But 
the kind selected proved unsuitable, and the sea 
spray was unfavourable to their growth. The 
wine was gcanty in quantity and rough in quality, 
and the attempt was relinquished before 1808. A 
somewhat similar attempt, made by the late Capt. 
Trollope at Lincoln a few years back, was scarcely 
more successful. The wine made, though fair in 
quality, was hardly of a kind to encourage a con- 
tinuance of the experiment. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


About the particular place called “the Vineyards,” 
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were vineyards in many counties in England was 
a fact, and Bath and its warm valley must have 
been an excellent situation for vineyards. Even 
so late as 1775 Miller, in his ‘Gardener's Kalen- 
dar,’ gives full directions as to the management of 
vines on walls out of doors and in vineyards, say- 
ing in one place :— 

“You must also observe to keep the ground in the 
vineyard very clear from weeds, and suffer no sorts of 
plants whatever to grow between the rows of vines ”’ ; 
which shows that they were planted out, as abroad, 
in long rows, 

The Saxon Calendars show drawings of the 
pruning of vines and the gathering of grapes in 
England, and Bacon mentions the “flower of the 
vines” in his essay ‘On Gardens.’ 

In Surrey, Sussex, and parts of Hampshire 
nearly all the old farmhouses are covered with 
fine old vines on their southern walls, and the 
Sussex farmers make a light wine of the grapes. 
Of late years Virginian creeper has taken the place 
of the vines; but I prefer the old vine, some of 
them with stems as thick as trees. 

In London we have many vines on the south 
walls of old houses. In the one I live in there are 
three good ones, which give much fruit in good 
seasons, Ag I write the vine branches now in bud 
trained across my window show promise of several 
bunches, and the house next to me has a good 
vine of a black kind, which fruited profusely last 
year. 

Sometimes the small vines forced in pots for the 
greenhouse are planted out in the country on any 
sheltered wall, as the gardeners do not force them 
a second year; but no care is now taken of the 
vine in England out of doors, and I think it no 
improvement to have replaced our old friend by 
aristolochias, ampelopsis, and such things. 

B. Firorence Scarwerr. 
South Kensington, 


I enclose an extract from Owen and Blakeway’s 
‘History of Shrewsbury,’ where mention is made 
of vines having been grown by the monks of the 
Benedictine abbey of SS. Peter and Paul :— 


he There is, however, a charter of Henry III. very suc- 
cinctly reciting and confirming all their (the monks’) 
possessions up to the times of its date (25 June, 1lmo, 
regni, 1227).’ 


Here follow some grants not bearing on the pre- 
sent inquiry. Then :— 


_ “Of the gifts of divers citizens of Salopesbury, land 
in the declivity of the city near Savern for the planting 
of a vineyard, also six mansures (i, ¢., tenements) for the 
cultivation thereof.” 


Further on this eminent authority says :— 

“There can be no doubt that wine was anciently made 
here. Our abbey vineyard must have occupied the bank 
under the south and south-eastern town wall, where the 
Infirmary and other houses in that range now stand,” 


the sloping bank just beneath the site of the a 
sent Infirmary in Shrewsbury. A. G. 


I have tasted home-made wine of English grapes, 
and have no doubt that such would be as nectar 
to palates unused to the products of foreign vine- 
yards. I believe there is abundant evidence to 
show that the vineyards of this country were de- 
voted to viticulture, and from some of them that 
which made glad the heart of man was abundantly 
procured. Hoare says (‘A Practical Treatise on 
the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls,’ 
p. 5):— 

“Good grapes might be grown on vines trained as 
espaliers, or in the same manner as in the vineyards 
abroad, from which excellent wine could be made at a 
cost that would not exceed that of moderately strong 
beer. Why vineyards should have so completely dis- 
appeared it is difficult to say, since there are many thou- 
sands of acres of poor land that are of little value in an 
agricultural point of view, but on which vines would 
flourish and produce abundant crops of grapes, and yield 
thereby a most profitable return.” 

Sr. Swix. 





Puasicians in Devonsnire (7" S. xi. 225, 
336, 433).—I am obliged to Mr. Bone for the 
information that the theory of the present survival 
of the Phcenician descendants in Devonshire was 
noticed in the Pall Mall Gazette of December 
12, 1889. Although, perhaps, I did not expli- 
citly say so, yet I think my communication at the 
first reference would indicate the fact that I am 
desirous of learning what has been said anywhere 
and everywhere upon this question, and to this 
extent the quotation of Mr. Baring-Gould’s letter 
is interesting. Had Mr. Bone, however, remem- 
bered that it was followed by a communication 
from Mr. Tuorre himself, and had said so, he 
would have increased my indebtedness to him and 
have, perhaps, rendered this letter unnecessary. 
Passing by the Pall Mall Gazette of December 21, 
1889, for the present, I would say that the letter 
quoted by Mr. Bove was written some nine months 
prior to the local articles I referred to, and while I 
asked the opinions of your linguistic correspond- 
ents, I certainly do not feel able to accept in their 
stead the dicta of Mr. S. Baring-Gould, who, 
though a prolific writer of very pleasant fiction, is 
not in any way, to my knowledge, recognized as an 
authority on linguistic or racial questions, such as 
that now under discussion, and who in my hearing 
derived our local place-name, Horrabridge, from 
a brook known as the Wallabridge, the said 
village not being situated on either of the Walla 
brooks, and the earliest form of the name as 
existing in documents of the twelfth century 
indicating that the simple explanation is the 
Anglo-Saxon Heora, or higher, bridge. 

The same gentleman also exhibits a peculiar sort 
of acquaintance with the victualling provision in the 








The spot pointed out as the monks’ vineyard is 





country where is laid the scene of his story ‘The 
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Gaverocks ’ when in the course of that tale he 
says that there is to this day no inn, either at 
Wellcome or Morwenstow, whereas White's 
* Devonshire’ for 1885 records the existence of two 
beerhouses at the former, and a friend of mine 
slept at the “ Bush,” in Morwenstow, about ten 
years ago. 

On the general question I asked how authorities 
had received the suggestions of Mr. Tuorre, and 
although I cannot myself pose as an authority, I 
cannot admit the idea of Mr. Bone that I am an 
“ assailant” of those views, whether “anonymous” 
or “sensible.” I cannot see that in my query at 
the first reference I assailed Mr. Tuorps, for I 
mainly wrote in the hope of eliciting information, 
which here, in a part so near to West Barbary, was 
not ordinarily forthcoming ; and I think that my 
last paragraph showed that I was quite willing 
(supposing the evidence given was not contradicted 
or set aside) to believe in the settlement of Pheeni- 
cians in this part of the island, whether there 
may exist any personal descendants or not. 

I think there is much more to be said for the 
existence of Pheenician mining or trading settle- 
ments in this locality than Mr. Baring-Gould 
allows, and I would point out that in the letter 
quoted that gentleman begs the question of such 
settlements or visits of the Phcenicians when, in 
spite of the mass of evidence for other sites, he 
locates the Cassiterides in Vigo Bay! As to his 
explanation of the name Ballhatchet, I may 
point out that at Compton, now almost a suburb 
of Plymouth, “Ball” and “Ballhatchet” are 
the names of two contiguous fields, and I have yet 
to learn that any mining bas been carried on there, 
or indeed anywhere nearer to Plymouth than the 
famous Tamerton Treacle mines. 

I had drafted the whole of the above before I 
had, by searching a file of the Pall Mall Gazette for 
December, 1889, discovered that the letter of Mr. 
Baring-Gould, given by Mr. Bons, was replied to 
on the 2lst by Mr. W. G. Toorps ; and as your 
readers have just had the first presented to their 
notice, I hope you will print the reply. It is as 
follows :— 

Mr. Baring-Gould and Ballhatchet. 

Srn,—This eminent novelist is greater in fiction than 
in history or philology. When he asserts in his letter 
in your paper of 12th instant that “the Pbeenicians 
never traded directly with Cornwall, and still less 
settled there,” he is contradicted by the great autho- 
rity of Sir George Lewis, who locates one of their 
factories in Mount’s Bay. Moreover, Mr. Stuart Poole 
identifies a bronze idol found at St. Just, and now in the 
Truro Museum, as having been carried by a Pheenician 
trader. And Mr. Boscawen with other high authorities 
reads his so-called “surname ” Ballhatchet as a Pheni- 
cien seritence: “ Baal is first,” or Baal’s “ Man of Glory,” 
some of them indeed holding with me that Balihatchet, 
lately hereditary tenant of Boalford under Baal Tor, is 
descendant of the Kumar, or Baal-Priest of the Sun 


Mr. Baring-Gould’s own derivation is too puerile to 
notice, There is not a mine ora mineral vein within some 
miles of Baalford and Baal Tor.— Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. G. Tuorps, F.S.A. 
Reform Club, December 16, 1889. 
Perhaps Mr. Bone will tell us, for I have had no 
time to search beyond December, whether any 
further correspondence ensued. 
I do not know that I need object to Mr. Bone’s 
epithet of “anonymous,” though I should have 
thought that pseudonymous was a more correct de- 
scription ; and I am sure that no arguments that 
I may at any time have to use would derive any 
additional force by being placed above the signa- 
ture, say, of “Montague Montgomery” rather than 
by having attached to them the simple letters 

W. 8S. B. H. 

Plymouth, 


Tae Royrat Mavnpy (7@ §. xi. 447).—Mr. 
Boase very truly observes that “it is not sove- 
reigns alone who give maunds.” See Ellis’s 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ i. 142-150 ; Cham- 
bers, ‘ Divine Worship,’ 201 (authorities from sixth 
century.) On Maundy Thursday, 1880, I wit- 
nessed the function in Rheims Cathedral, and I 
gave a full account of what I then saw in the 
Church Times of April 23, p. 262, For the 
custom at Durham, see ‘Rites of Durham’ 
(Surtees ed.), pp. 66, 67; at Ripon, ‘Memorials 
of Ripon’ (Surtees Soc.), iii. 208, 211, 216, 221, 
where we find mention of the wine, white wood 
cups, spices, &c. J.T. F. 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 

Brady states, but I am not able to verify it, 
that 
“ Edward IIT., in the year 1363, appears to have been 
the first English monarch who introduced into this coun- 
try the practice of feeding, clothing, and distributing 
money to indigent persons on Maundy Thursday; and 
many successive sovereigns used also, in order to show 
their humility, to wash the feet of those selected as the 
proper objects of their beneficence,”—‘ Clavis Col.,’ vol, i, 
p- 285, 1815. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 

For Maundy Thursday at Whitehall, its origin 
and custom, see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 2°47 S. iv. 432, 493; v. 
58; 3° S, viii. 389; 6S. iv. 268, 415, 455 ; in 
Germany, 2™¢ S. i. 315; ii. 193; and ‘ Maundy 
Money,’ 3°¢ §. vi. 350. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 


Catperon’s ‘St. Evizaneta’ (7 S. xi. 465).— 
I am glad to see that you have opened your columns 
to a controversy which was prematurely closed in 
the Times. Many of the letters are wholly irrele- 
vant, turning not on the meaning of the Latin 
nudus and the context in which it occurs, but cn 
Greek, French, or German equivalents. Mother 
Hubbard, whose cupboard was “ bare,” is quite as 





Temple at Ipplepen, where Semitic names of places 
abound. 


good an authority on the subject as the French of 


| Zola. I venture, however, to send you a quotation 
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from Menzel’s ‘ History of Germany’ (translated 
by Mrs. G. Horrocks, and published by Bohn), 
vol. i. p. 526. He says of St. Elizabeth :— 

“ She was daily subjected to the scourge by her con- 
fessor Conrad, who enforced the observance of devotional 
acts which often overstepped the bounds of decency and 
greatly scandalised the people, to whom she displayed 
the wounds inflicted by the scourge, exclaiming, ‘ Be- 
hold the caresses of my confessor.’ ” 

The want of historic truth in Mr, Calderon’s 
painting consists in the absence of marks on the 
lady’s back. 


Hussar (7® §S. xi. 406).—Long ago I asked a 
Magyar friend as to the correctness of the deriva- 
tion of Huszdr, which I had picked up from a 
Hungarian-German dictionary, and his answer 
may interest L, L. K. “You are right as to the 
derivation of the Magyar word Huszir, viz., husz 
means twenty, and dr is the price. The syllable 
dr also means the flood ; but that has nothing to 
do with the Huszir. They were first heard of in 
1458, under your friend Mathias Corvinus, and as 
the nobles had to provide so many horsemen, they 
in turn compelled each twenty householders to turn 
out a Huszdr, and hence the name.” Stormonth 
gives it merely from “‘husz, twenty,” which is de- 
fective. ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ defines it as 
“the price or due of twenty.” Ifthe word is not 
derived from husz-dr, from what is it derived ? 

Neturze Mactaeay. 


GotpENn Rose (7" §S. xi. 166, 431).—A full 
account of the Golden Rose will be found in the 
first volume of the Shilling Magazine, edited by the 
late Samuel Lucas, I think it is from the pen of 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, which will make it of greater 
interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


WatTerR-MARKS IN Paper, Firreenta Century 
(7" S. xi. 427).—Prof. D. Urbani, of Venice, has 
devoted much study to the subject of early water- 
marks, His knowledge and experience were of 
the greatest service in corroborating the authenti- 
city of the grand discovery of the corrected version 
of Pietro Dante’s ‘ Commentary on the Commedia,’ 
which finally established the storicita of Beatrice. 
Much of the paper on which the Ashburnham MS. 
841 was written had the water-mark of a paper- 
maker of Treviso contemporary with Pietro Dante, 
which had been described by Urbani in his work 
on the subject seventeen years before (‘N. & Q.’ 
7™ S. ix. 410). The title of this work is “ Segni 
di Cartiere Antiche, D. Urbani. Venezia, 1870.” 

R. H. Busk. 

Mr. Denne’s ‘ Observations on Paper-Marks,’ 
printed in Archeologia, vol. xii., may be of service 
to Mr. Bonz. The ox-head, sometimes sur- 

mounted by a star, was a favourite mark. This 


together with the Gothic P, and other marks which 

are enumerated by Ames, is found in the paper 

used by Caxton, &c. A book that I possess, which 

was printed at Venice, according to Panzer in 

1480, is partly printed on paper marked with the 

ox-head and slender cross. J, F, Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 


Dawson Famity (7" S, xi. 66).—No mention 
is made of a settlement in Ireland by any member of 
this family in the ‘ Visitation of Cumberland’ lately 
published by Mr. J. Foster. Sir Christopher 
Dalston leaves two sons at the date mentioned, 
the eldest, John, of Acambank, the second, Thomas, 
of Owseby, in Cumberland. 

B. Frorence Scaretr. 


Yorxsuire Fork-tore (7 §. xi. 423).—A 
confession similar to that of C. A. was made 
to me some seven or eight years ago by a man 
living near Doncaster, who not only could read and 
write, but was an ardent, if not a very intelligent, 
politician, He gave me a most circumstantial 
account of his “‘ case,” and though I tried to laugh 
him out of the idea, he went away firmly believing, 
as probably he still believes, that he had been 
bewitched. Cc. C. B 


Rev. J. AmpprosE AND THE AmsBrosE Famity 
(7" 8. xi. 268, 375).—The following notes, though 
sporadic, may be of some use in elucidating the 
history of the Rev. Joshua Ambrose, through 
side lights on the Ambrose family. In Foster’s 
edition of Col. Chester's ‘London Marriage 
Licences,’ p. 811, occurs licence for the second 
marriage of Rachael Ambrose, widow, in the 
following terms: “ Lambert, Zacharie, gent., of 
St. Martin in the Fields, bachelor, 27, and 
Rachall Ambrose, of same, widow, 31, at same, 
5th Feb., 1641-2. B. [%.¢., Bishop of London’s 
office].” In ‘Lancashire Inquisitions, Stuart 
Period,’ pt. i. (Lancashire and Cheshire Record 
Society, vol. ii. 1879), I find Thomas Ambrose 
mentioned, p. 276, as tenant of one of eleven 
cottages, and apparently also of one of three acres 
of land, meadowand pasture, both in “Ormeskyrke,” 
one of the said cottages and acres being in the 
tenure of Roger Sanckey, gent., on whose Ing. p.m., 
Wigan, Jan. 18, 11 Jac. 1613/14, the above 
information was sworn. The tenements in Orms- 
kirk were held in free and common socage. 

In ‘Lancashire Wills proved at Richmond,’ 
1457-1680 (L. andC. Rec. Soc. , vol. ix., 1884), occur 
the wills or administrations of “ Ambrose, Isaac, of 
Preston, A. [—= Amounderness Deanery], Admon., 
1663,” and ‘* Ambrose, William, of Ambrose Hall, 
gent., A.,” 1639 (Abstract in Townley Collection, 
Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 32,115). 

In ‘ Wills at Chester,’ 1660-80 (L. and C. Ree. 
Soc., vol. xv., 1887), I find “*Ambrose, George, of 
Little Sutton, 1670” (the asterisk unfortunately 
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indicates wills or administrations or inventories 
which are no longer to be found, having, it is be- 
lieved, perished through damp) ; “ Ambrose, Nehe- 
miah, of Toxteth Park, Liverpool, clerk, 1668,” and 
the same again in 1680 (owing, I presume, to some 
informality baving been discovered between the 
dates of the first and second probates); “‘ *Am- 
brose, Richard, of Mawdsley, 1670” (to whose will 
the same remark applies as to that of George Am- 
brose, the whole of the wills under letters A—F, | 
for the year 1670, having perished) ; “ Ambrose, 

Thomas, of Ormskirk, 1679” (this would seem to | 
be either the Thomas Ambrose, tenant of a cottage | 
and land in Ormskirk, 1613-14, as per Inq. of 

Roger Sankey, supra, or some near relation of his); 

“ Ambrose, alias Fazakerley, Ellen, of Sutton, | 
Adwon. (with Inv.), 1677.” In the appendix to 

* Wills at Chester, 1660-80,’ consisting of ‘* Wills | 
Infra,” 7. ¢., where the personalty was sworn under 

401., occurs “ Ambrose, Thomas, of Aughton, bus- 

bandman, 1667.” It is possible that this Thomas | 
Ambrose might also be related to the Thomas of | 
Ormskirk of Roger Sankey’s Inquisition. Nehe- 





Catullus, Ixviii. 4, has, ‘In vento et rapida scribere 
oportet aqua.” Ep. MarsHALL. 


I wrote in reply to Mr. J. E. Surru, who claims 
for Fletcher the lines in ‘Henry VIII.’:— 
Men's evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water. 
But both he and I have overlooked the fact that 
the germ of this thought is in another of Shak- 
speare’s plays :— 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 
* Julius Cesar,’ III. ii. 
‘Julius Cesar,’ as I have always understood, is 
the older play; and certainly Fletcher had nothing 
to do with the writing of it. E. YaRDLey. 


Hoty Earra (7 §, x. 126; xi. 74, 118, 374). 
—Melita or St. Paul’s Earth, and other medicinal 
earths, occupy a chapter in Nehemiah Grew’s 
* Museum Regalis Societatis’ (1681), pp. 7 

C. E. D. 


TurnBULL aND HorssvurcH Famtuizs (7™ §. 


miah Ambrose, of Toxteth Park, clerk, would| xi. 309).—A. H. T. will find the information he 
seem likely to be the Nehemiah mentioned by/| inquires for in Nisbet, vol. i. pp. 306, 332, 333 ; 
F. B. as ejected from Kirkby, 1662. Some of the| and more fully in Stoddart’s ‘Scot. Arms,’ vol. i. ; 
above wills and administrations might throw fur-| Horsburgh, p. 346 ; Turnbull, pp. 48, 267, 287. 
ther light on the relationship, if any, between | Turnbull bears Argent, a bull’s head erased sable; 
Nehemiah and Joshua Ambrose. | of late, three of them, disposed 2 and 1. Hors- 





The following are from Misc. Gen. et Her., N.S. 
vol. iii., 1880. P. 154, in Courch Notes from Gras- 
mere, Westmoreland, in a list of benefactors to 
the parish, “1680. Rev. John Ambrose, rector ” ; 
p. 427, in pedigree of Onslow, mention is made 
of Sarah, daughter of Thomas Calvert, of Red | 
Cross (? White Cross, Misc. Gen. et Her., u.s.) 
Street, London, brewer, by his wife Ann, daughter | 
of Wm. Ambrose, of Reading, Sarah Calvert 
having married Richard Onslow, of Drungwick, 
co. Surrey, settlements dated April 28, 1689. A | 
reference is given to Berry’s ‘ Hertfordshire | 
Genealogies.’ 

In ‘Northamptonshire and Rutland Wills’ 
(Index Library), p. 80, occurs the will of Jno. 
= Middleton Cheney, Bk. v., 1578-89, | 

5. 

In the ‘ Registers of St. Alphage, Canterbury,’ | 
edited by Mr. J. M. Cowper, occur the following : | 
P. 114, the marriage of Mark Ambrose, of Sterrey, 
and Marie Plane, of Fordich, 1615, Sept. 9; and 
p. 126, the marriage of Matthew Ambrose and 
Anne Chambers, by licence, 1665, June 29. 

Noman. 

ProversiaL Parases in BEAUMONT AND 
Fretcuer (7 S, x. 361, 431; xi. 53, 274).—“To 
write in water” is no new proverb to claim for 
English writers. It is merely a translation of one 
in Greek: Eis ddwp ypddas: Exi rev parnv 
TovouvTwy, caomep Kai TO Kall’ HdaTos ypadev 
(‘Paroem. Gree.,’? Oxon., 1836, p. 44). So also 


| burgh, Azure, a horse’s head couped argent ; after- 
| wards, by marriage with the heiress of Tait of 
Pirn, quartered with Argent, a saltier engrailed, 
and a chief gules; Crest, a horse’s head; Motto, 
“Egre de tramite recto.” See plate 17 of “ Achieve- 
ments” in Nisbet, as also plates in Stoddart. 
Rozert 8S. Goopsir. 
Edinburgh. 


With reference to the inquiry of A. H. T. con- 
cerning the families of Turnbull and Horsburgh, I 
regret I cannot give him any information in regard 
to the latter, but he will find numerous references 
to the former in Jeffrey’s ‘ History and Antiquities 
of Roxburghshire and Adjacent Districts,’ 4 vole. 
Roxburghshire is the home of the —'n 


Edinburgh. 


Tue Ivory Gate (7 S. xi. 68, 155, 274).— 
Expecting that Mr. Marsa t, to whose learning 
we are often deeply indebted, will, in reply to 
C. C. B., supplement his former valuable note 
by completing quotations from Eustathius and 
Macrobius, I may be permitted to add the fol- 
lowing, being an annotation on ‘ neid,’ vi. 893-8 
in the Delpbin Virgil :— 

“Somniis Virgilius jam anteA sedem assignavit 
ulmum ingentem in vestibulo inferorum, v. 283, Sed illic 
aliqua tantim berere somniorum examina arbitror: 
hic verd propriam esse domum; cai portas geminas 
attribuit, Homero duce, ‘ Odyss.,’ xix. 562, eburneam 
alteram, qua falsa; corneam, qua vera Somnia emit- 
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tuntur, Cujus discriminis rationem afferunt aliqui ; 
quod cornea sint pervia visui; eburnea verd, impervia : 
alii, quod cornu naturam oculorum referat, ebur naturam 
dentium ; qua autem videntur oculis, multé sunt certiora 
quam que alieno tantim ore famdque percipiuntur. 
Cum igitur Virgilius Aineam eburned porta emittit ; 
indicat profectd, quidquid a se de illo inferorum aditu 
dictum est, in fabulis esse numerandum. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


To UnorammaticatLy Write (7 S. xi. 188, 
237).—Cer er will be gratified to know that the 
British Government is sound on this question. 
Speaking of the doings of the English Commission 
which went to the United States in 1871 to settle 
terms of agreement about the Alabama and similar 
claims, Mr. Andrew Lang says :— 

“ The home Government kept putting in their oar, and 
once—for which much may by literary persons be for- 
given them—they telegraphed that, in the treaty, they 
would not endure adverbs between ‘to’ (the sign of the 
infinitive) and the verb, The purity of the English 
language they nobly and courageously defended.” 

* Life of the Earl of Iddesleigh,’ 1890, vol. ij. p. 13. 
Witturam Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


Will the Editor permit me to say, as one of the 
oldest correspondents of ‘N. & Q.,’ that I 
think we are getting more than precisians in point 
of grammar, and far too captious? For instance, 
at p. 243 of the current volume, W. C. B. brands 
the expressions “badly off” and ‘* well off” as 
vulgarisms. Really, I have made use of these 
expressions from my boyhood, and never heard 
them depreciated before. If they are to be 
abolished, what substitutes are to be used? My 
predecessor in this living used to say, “Send me 
some pupils, I’m bad off.” This certaiuly was incor- 
rect ; and on my citing it toa friend in Oxford, he 
at once inquired “ whether the gentleman could 
teach them (the pupils) the English language.” 
But in Suffolk we do not affect to be xsthetic, or 
**men of culture rare.” We speak of “men of 
tack” and “ distributing tracks,” and say “ he don’t 
ought,” or “ he didn’t ought.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Warsvurton’s Cook (7 S. xi, 387).—The 
original account of this transaction is preserved in 
Lansdowne MSS., No. 807, British Museum. The 


} volume contains three plays and a fragment, all 


maraibeitte * 





that remains of the original collection, fifty-eight 
in all. The owner has appended a list, apparently 
written from recollection, and possibly long after 
the discovery of his loss. Individually, I do not 
think it worth paper and print, for his ascriptions 
of authorship are wholly unreliable ; nor can any 
one vouch for the reality of the “ cook’s” alleged 
misdemeanours. Warburton alleges, or perhaps 


ing over a lengthened period, so as to escape his 

notice. The list is copied into vol. ii. pp. 371, 372, 

of Steevens and Reed’s edition of Shakspere’s 

* Plays,’ London, 1803, A. Harn 
13, Paternoster Row. 


Sayine ror a Wet Day (7" 5S. xi. 226, 310, 
454).—With reference to the old ballad quoted by 
A. B., perhaps it may be interesting to some of 
your readers to draw attention to asimile in Burns, 
entitled ‘The Discreet Hint,’ from which I extract 
the following :— 

Lass, when your mither is frae hame, 
May I but be sae bauld 

As come to your bower-window, 
And creep in frae the cauld? 


To warm thee in my bosom,— 
Tak’ tent, I'll tell thee what, 

The way to me lies through the kirk :— 
Young man, do you hear that ? 


There is also an Irish ballad, ‘ Katty, Avourneen,’ 
well known among the peasantry in many parts of 
Ireland, similar to the above, only the language is 
more tender and refined. I cannot recollect the 
author or where I originally saw it ; bat I trust a 
repetition of it may not be out of place in ‘N. & Q.’ 
It is as follows :-— 


"Twas a cold winter's night, and the tempest was snarling, 
The snow like a sheet covered cabin and sty, 

When Barney flew over the hills to bis darling, 
And rapped at the window where Katty did lie. 

“ Arrab jewel,” says he, “ are you sleepin’ or wakin’ ? 
It’s a cold bitter night, and my coat it is thin, 

The storm is a brewin , the frost is a bakin’, 
Ob, Katty, avourneen, you must let me in,” 


“ Ah, then, Barney,” says Kate, and she spoke through 
the window, 

** How could you be takin’ us out of our bed? 

To come at this time it's a shame and a sin, too; 
It ’s whiskey, not love, has got into your head, 

If your heart it was true, of my fame you 'd be tender, 
Consider the time, and there ’s nobody in ; 

What has a poor girl but ber name to defend her? 
No, Barney, avourneen, I won’t let you in.” 

“ Acushla,” says he, “ it’s my eye is a fountain, 
That weeps at the wrong I might lay at your door; 

Your name is more white than the snow on the mountain 
And Barney would d e to preserve it as pure. 

I'll go to my home, though the winter winds face me, 
1’il whistle them off, for I'm happy within, 

And the words of my Katty shall comfort and bless me,— 
* No, Barney, avourneen, I won't let you in,’” 


T. O’C. 
Dublin. 


De Mowcapa (7 §S. xi. 368).—In reply to the 
query, Who was De Moncada, whose portrait by 
Vandyke has been engraved ?—I beg to supply the 
following information, taken from the engraving 
by Raphael Morghen :— 

“Imago questris Francisi de Moncada, Marchionis 
Aytonz, Copiis Hispanicis in Belgio Praefecti atque his- 
toriarum scriptoris quam é praclara Vandyckia tabula, 
in wre cestro a se deformatam Pii Sexti Pont. Max Re- 





it is tradition, that it was done gradually, extend- 
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stitutoris artium nomini majestatique inscribit Raphael 
Morghen. Tabulaadservatur in Pinacotheca optimi Princi- 

is Aloysii Bruschi Onesti Ducis Nimorensium Pontifierze 
evis armature equitum capitanei é magnatibus Hispanie 
Prime classis, Antonivs Van Dyck pinxit. Stephanus 
Tofanelli delineavit. Raphael Morghen incidit, Rome, 


In a notice I have seen of Francesco de 
Moncada he is styled “Conte de Osuna,” but 
here in the inscription he is termed “ Marchionis 
Aytonz.” I should like much to hear from Anglo- 
Saxon scholars how they can account for this 
purely Saxon word “‘ ayton,” of two syllables, both 
having a meaning in that language, being found in 
Spain. It is also found in the island of Corsica. 
Ton or tin is usually held to be a test word for 
Anglo-Saxon settlement. A. A. 


Don Francisco de Moncada, third Marquis 
d’Aitona and Comte d’Ossuna, descended from 
one of the most ancient and iliustrious families of 
Catalonia. He was born in 1586 at Valencia. 
After serving with distinction in the Spanish 
army, he became ambassador at Vienna, and after- 
wards was made commander-in-chief of the army 
of Isabella, the Infanta, in the Netherlands. He 

revented the Prince of Orange from carrying out 
Bis intentions on the Meuse, and died 1635 at the 
camp of Glock. He was the author of several 
historical works. His portrait, on horseback, by 
Van Dyck, which was engraved by Morghen, was 
in the Louvre till 1815. See an article by M. de 
Lavergne in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Oct. 15, 
1842. Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Otp Tate (7 S. xi. 128, 255).—The following 
version of this story in Latin elegiacs may be found 
in ‘Selecta Poemata Anglorum,’ edited by Edward 
Popham, and published at Bath in 1774 :— 

Alitur vitium crescitque tegendo. 
Furtivo Damon lusu spoliaverat hortum, 
Non obstat murus, fossa nec alta vetat. 
Perspexit mater nimio crudelis amore, 
Femineo culpas contegit illa metu. 
Inde malum accrescit, majors pericula tentat, 
Ante horrenda reus Judicis ora tremit. 
Nunc extrema virum subeuntem fata videres, 
Et fixa infami pendula membra cruci. 
Ne plores nati fatum miserabile Mater ; 
Iile subit mortem, quam tua cura dedit. 
Vol. ii. p. 230. 
The story stops here, and does not mention the 
thief having bitten off the ear of his mother at the 
foot of the gallows, though that is chronicled in 
some variants in books of fables, where the child 
is said to have stolen a horn-book. The mother, 
instead of applying the birch rod to the small 
offender, rewards him with an apple, according to 
some versions of the tale. 

It is curious to note how many of the old fables 
in Croxali’s ‘ ZZsop’s Fables’ have passed into pro- 
verbial sayings, as “The dog in the manger,” in- 





dicating a selfish person ; “ The dog and shadow, ’ 
representing a grasping man ; “The satyr and the 
traveller,” blowing hot and cold with the same 
mouth, marking double-faced people ; “ The boys 
and the pelted frogs,” showing what is sport to 
some is death to others; “The wolf in sheep's 
clothing,” indicating deceitful people. Many other 
instances might be cited ; but seventy or eighty 
years ago books were much fewer than they are 
now, and the above-named book was found on a 
shelf in very many farmhouses and cottages, and 
formed an article of staple literature. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


My recollection of the old tale is more particular 
as to one detail. The reason given was that “she 
had rewarded me for stealing a horn-book at 
school,” I well remember inquiring what a horn- 
book was when, asa child, I had read the tale, some 
fifty years ago. Botteav. 


Mr.. AtLEN (7 S. xi. 467).—This was probably 
Ralph Allen (1694-1764), who is said to have 
entertained at Prior Park for many years “a con- 
tinual succession of guests, including members of 
the royal family and other distinguished visitors 
to Bath” (‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol. i, p. 311). According to the Gentieman’s 
Magazine, the Duke of Cumberland set out for 
Bath, on a visit to the Princess Amelia, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1752, and returned to Windsor on the 
26th of the same month (vol. xxii. p. 429). Pro- 
bably some of the histories of Bath would give 
further details. G. F. R. B 


A Few: Severat (7"§, xi. 107, 317).—Q. V.’s 
application of St. Peter’s words is worth recording 
as a bit of folk-lore; but we cannot be asked to 
accept it as a rule of interpretation, inasmuch as 
the use is comparative, and not normal, We 
might just as well be asked to take 130 as the 
standard, because at the same time that Jacob 
told Pharaoh that was the number of the days of his 
pilgrimage he also said that they were “few.” But 
then this was by comparing them with the ages of 
his forefathers. Similarly, in conversation every 
day we speak of six thousand years, or the historical 
period of our race, as but “few” in comparison 
with the duration of the geological periods of the 
earth’s history; and, again, of three or four 
thousand stars visible to the naked eye as “few” 
by comparison with the number discoverable by 
the telescope, or that may be supposed to exist 
beyond the telescope’s ken. Leaving comparison 
aside, I believe instances are rarely to be found 
in which the word few is used to denote more than 
four. R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Erirarn on Tosacco (7 §. xi. 307, 353).— 
May I supply “a local habitation and a name” in 
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regard to one at least of the class of epitaphs men- | the error of Recorder of Horsemonden. It should 


tioned at the last reference? Resting one day on 
a tombstone in the beautifully situated churchyard 
of Tracy-sur-Mer, on elevated ground near Arro- 
manches (Calvados), I chanced to read right oppo- 
site to me, on a tablet to the memory of a young 
girl, this: “Elle a végu ce que vivent les roses, 
lespace d’un matin. Priez Dieu pour elle”; and 
awakened interestleading meon, Icametothis other 
epitaph, not far from the first: ‘“‘ Vous qui passez 
priez pour moi: j'ai été comme vous, et vous serez 
comme moi. Pensez ybien.”’ I thought of Herrick’s 
lines on the daffodils :— 
We have short time to stay, as you ; 
We have as short a spring,— 
and then I looked to where, in the distance, the 
blue sea rolled as it did on creation’s dawn, and—I 
took a sketch from the spot. 
Txomas J. Ewine. 
Leamington. 


Your correspondent the Rev. C. F.S, Warren 
at the second of the above references says be should 
not wonder if this epitaph were to be found in 
England, “if we knew where to look for it.” I 
sent a note to ‘N. & Q.,’ which was inserted in 
6" S. viii. 426, stating that it occurs on a head- 
stone in this (Walpole) churchyard. It is rather 
discouraging to find how completely buried is a 
communication, even in ‘N. & Q.,’ after only 
seven and a half years. W. R. Tate. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Tae Grave or Lavrence Sterne (7" S. xi. 
25, 149, 294, 377).—There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Fitzgerald has confused the Paddington burial- 
ground with St. George’s burial-ground, Bayswater 
Road, which is in Paddington. Mr. Cecil Moore, 
in his ‘ Brief History of St. George’s Chapel, Hyde 
Park Place, Cumberland Gate, W.,’ &c., says :— 

“In 1768 Laurence Sterne’s body was brought to it 
from the lodging-house in Bond Street,* where he died, 
ag Oe buried without so much asa gravestone.” — 
The burial-ground had not long been opened, the 
churchwardens of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
having purchased the land in 1764. 

G. F. R. B. 


Votunterr Corours (7" S. viii. 427, 477; ix. 
194, 378, 496; x. 74; xi. 354).—The colours of 
the “Wandsworth Volunteers, enrolled 1794,” 
may be seen at the Wandsworth Public Free 
Library. L. L. K 


Recorper or HorsEmonpen (7" §. x. 408).— 
Mr. R. Hovenden informs me that a pedigree of 


be Rector of Horsemonden, R. J. Fyxmore. 


Sandgate. 


“Days AND MOMENTS QUICKLY FLYING ” (7 §, 
xi. 47, 273).—I have searched Stow’s ‘Survey of 
London,’ but, like Mr. C. A. Warp, I have failed 
to find the old epitaph which he cites at the second 
reference. Perhaps athird searcher may be more for- 
tunate, as Mr. Warp seems to have no doubt that 
it is in the above work. Spenser, in the ‘ Faery 
Queene,’ bk. i. canto x. st. xli., has :— 

All is but lost, that living we bestow, 
If not well ended at our dying day. 
O man, have mind of that last bitter throw; 

For as the tree does fall, so lyes it ever low. 

The allusion in the last line is probably taken 
from Ecclesiastes xi. 3: “In the place where the 
tree falleth, there it sball be.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Houisn (7" S. xi. 286, 334, 373, 415).—It is 
quite clear that the bell-ringing story I heard 
fathered upon the churches of Huish Episcopi and 
Langport is told as a local one in different parts 
of England. It is only fair to add also that, as a 
matter of absolute fact, the tradition could not 
originally have belonged to the places named to 
me, as Capt. Henslow (whose late father was 
vicar of Huish for forty-three years) tells me the 
number of bells in the respective towers are the 
same, although those of Huish are much superior 
in tone. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


In Bigsby’s ‘ History of Repton,’ p. 394, is 
given the following rhyme concerning the bells at 
Repton and some adjacent villages in Derbyshire : 
Barrow’s big boulders, Repton’s merry bella, 
Foremark’s cracked puncheons, and Newton's egg shells, 

Foremark is the seat of the Burdett family, and 
“ puncheon ” is a provincialism used in Derbyshire 
and Chester for a large earthenware pan glazed in 
the inside and used chiefly in making and kneading 
bread. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Games or Friowenrs (7 §., xi. 428).—Having 
regard to the fact that this poem of Longfellow’s 
is full of medizval allusions—as, indeed, most of 
his poems are—there can, I think, be no doubt 
that the reference in this particular stanza is to 
the floral games of the Middle Ages—perhaps to 
the fétes at Toulouse, Barcelona, and other places, 
or more probably to the festival of the Queen of 
Flowers at Treviso, or to all of them indifferently, 





for the allusion is vague and general in its terms, 


the Wickham family contained in Nichols’s ‘Col- | The festival at Treviso, bowever—the great feature 
lectanea et Genealogica,’ vol. iii. p. 367, corrects | Of which was the defence by maidens against the 
assaults of young men of a mock castle of uphol- 
stery, the missiles on both sides being fruits and 
flowers—seems to be hinted at by the “ crumbling 





* “No, 41, ‘a silk bag shop,’ now Messrs, Agnew & 
Co.’s, the picture dealers,” 
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towers" of the second line. The resemblance of 
the decaying towers defying the assaults of many 
seasons and overgrown with flowering creepers, to 
the gay structure of the “ ancient game,” assaulted 
with flowers and yet defended by flowers and 
flower-like girls, is a pretty fancy, and quite in 
Longfellow’s style. Cc. OC. B. 


Paw Massinoer (7™ S. xi. 448). — Halli- 
well’s ‘ Dictionary of Old Plays’ has :— 

*** Believe as You List.’ Comedy by P. Massinger., This 

lay was acted by the King’s Company, May 7th, 1631. 

he license to it is signed by H. Herbert, and dated 
May 6, 1631. It was entered at Stationers’ Hall, Septem- 
ber 9, 1653, and June 29,1660. This also was one of 
those supposed to have been sacrificed by Warburton’s 
servant, but it is fortunately sill preserved, and was 
edited by the late T. Crofton Croker for the Percy 
Society, 1844.” 

The play is included in the plays of Massinger, 
** Mermaid Series,” edited by Arthur Symons, 
3 vols., 1887-1889; and also in Lieut.-Colonel 
F. Cunningham’s edition of the plays, 1868. 

F. CO. Birxseck Terry. 


N. M. & A. may refer to Fleay’s valuable 
* Shakespeare Manual ’ (Macmillan, 1876), pp. 151 
et seq., where Mr. Fleay gives a table showing tle 
various portions of several of Fletcher’s plays in 
which he thinks, from the results of his metrical 
tests, Massinger had a hand. It seems that nore of 
the eighteen other plays written by Massinger (and 
of which the manuscripts of ten or twelve were 
amongst those destroyed by Warburton’s cook) 
is now extant. A. Cottinewoop Lgz. 

Waltham Abbey. 


‘Believe as You List,’ first acted on May 7, 
1631, is attributed to Philip Massinger in the 
‘Best Plays of the Old Dramatists,’ Vizetelly, 
London, 1889. Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘ Believe as You List’ is included in Lieut.-Col. 
Canningham’s edition of Massinger, 1868. In the 
“‘ Introductory Notice ” the story of the discovery 
of the play is told, and it is identified with one of 
Massinger’s referred to by Collier (‘Annals of the 
Stage’) as having been refused a licence in 1630-1, 
“ because it did contain dangerous matter, as the 
deposing of Sebastian, King of Portugal, by Philip 
II., and there being a peace sworn ‘twixt the Kings 
of England and Spain.” This seems to set the 
authorship beyond doubt. Cc. C. B. 


JowatHan OvpBucK aNnpD THE “ Pretorium” 
(7™ 8. xi. 383).—The diverting incident of Scott’s 
novel of ‘The Antiquary’ (chap. iv. p. 354 of 
Adam & Charles Black’s edition) has been 
wittily and rather humorously imitated by at 
least two French authors. In Eugene Labiche’s 
charming comedy ‘La Grammaire,’ sc. xiv., M. 
Poitrinas, the President of the Academy of Ecampes, 





finds in some part of a private garden a piece of 
what is politely called by the servant who has 
broken it a “ nocturnal vessel,” and takes it to be 
the Roman fragment of a lachrymatory of the 
decadence. In the eighth chapter of Edmond 
About’s novel of ‘Le Roi des Montagnes,’ M. 
Mérinay, a young antiquary who has travelled so 
far as Athens for the express purpose of ascertain- 
ing the exact quantity of oil burnt in Demosthenes’ 
lamp while he was engaged in writing his second 
Philippic, finds, about the village of Castia, a stone 
with the following letters perfectly well engraved 
on it :— 

8.7.X X11. 

M. D.0.C.0.L.I. 

He set desperately to work about them, thinking 
he had to deal with some Roman inscription not 
yet described, the reading of which would bring 
much honour to him. Now the stone was nothing 
more than a modern milestone, and the inscription 
on it meant ‘‘ the Twenty-second Stadium, Anno 
Domini 1851.” DnaRGEL. 


Both Mr. Ciousrton and the late Robert Cham- 
bers’s surmises as to the source from which Scott 
drew his story of the Pretorium in ‘The Anti- 
quary’ are ingenious, but erroneous. By turning 
to note c, p. 421, of ‘ The Antiquary’ (Centenary 
Edition), the reader will find Sir Walter’s own 
statement of the origin of the tale. This note was 
first published in the Centenary Edition, and 
therefore could not have been known by the late 
Dr. Chambers. A. W. @ 


Os anv Sotters (7 §. xi. 428).—It seems that 
we think “scholarly annotation” is only possible 
by this generation; otherwise the laborious and 
delightful edition of ‘Hudibras’ brought out by 
Dr. Zachary Grey in 1744 could not be over- 
looked. Here the phrase is not only explained, 
but is duly entered in the index. In the theolegical 
controversies of the time, one disputant made an 
ob(jection) to the argument of his adversary, who 
replied by a sol(ation). Such wranglers are ob- 
and-sol-ers, W. C. B. 

{Many references to Gray’s ‘ Hudibras’ are supplied. 
One or two correspondents venture on other derivations, 
but the answer of W. C, B. is that generally given. } 


De Assartis on De Essarris (7“ S. xi. 388). | 
—The captain of the Mousquetaires, when the im- | 


mortal d'Artagnan joined them, was Des Essarts, 


If there actually was such a captain, which I do © 
not profess to know, this may help W. C. W. in | 


his quest. J. PexperEL Bropavrst. 
Bedford Park, Chiswick. 


Basque Worps (7" S. xi. 169, 331).—With 
div-ite, divit-en, &c., meaning “ say,” compare the 
Hebrew 735 davar, “to speak,” so dibber, ‘‘a 
word.” In comparing languages with different 
forms of construction, prefixes may be retained or 
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discarded, as occasion requires. We see this in 
the familiar bus, from omnibus, while cab, from 
cabriolet, retains its prefixed initial. Necessity, or 
rather convenience, overrules all the laws of 
Grimm, Vernon, et hoc genus omne. A. H. 


Avrsors oF Quotations Wantep (7" §. xi. 
469).— 
And [not “ It"’] rose where’er I turned mine eye, 
The morning star of memory ! 
The above lines are preceded by these :— 
She was a form of life and light, 
That, seen, became a part of sight. 
The lines are from Lord Byron's ‘ Giaour,’ and not far 
from the end of his beautiful Turkish tale. 
Frepx. Rowe. 
Comprendre, c'est pardonner. 
There is a French quotation, “ Tout connaitre, ce serait 
tout pardonner.” Compare St. Luke xxiii. 34, aud some- 
body's line about God, who knows us, “and loves us 
better than He knows.”’ w. Cc, B 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

The Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XXVII. 
Hindmarsh-Hovenden. Ediced by Sidney L. Lee. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

APPEARING with characteristic punctuality on the first 

day of the quarter, the twenty-seventh volume of ‘ The 

Dictionary of National Biography’ bears the name of 

Mr. Sidney Lee us sole editor, An extract from a notice 

in the Atheneum is prefixed, explanatory of the con- 

ditions under which Mr. Leslie Stephen, while promising 

a continuance of his able contributions, retires through 

indispositivun from the captaincy. His continued interest 

in the undertaking is, however, shown in a thoroughly 
characteristic biography of Thomas Hobbes, as well as 
in less important lives of Hoole, the translator, and 

Anthony Horneck, the preacher at the Savoy, whose 

popularity in the reign of Charles IT. is said to be the 

cause of his parish extending “from Whitechapel to 

Whitehall.” Happy is the vessel wherein the second in 

command is so fitted for the lead as Mr. Lee proves him- 

self. Half a dozen names of high importance are treated 
by him in masterly fesbion, Of these the most difficult, 
if not the most important, is Robin Hood. Dismissing 
as inconclusive the attempts that have been made to 
extract from ballad history a sun-myth, with Robin 

Hood as the central personage, to treat the robber as a 

popular and degraded manifestation of Woden, or to 

connect him with Hédr, a Scandinavian deity, Mr. Lee 
pays no heed to the views of late historians and anti- 
quaries, who would assign him an actual individuality. 

He holds that the name originally belonged toa mythical 

forest elf, and was by English baliad writers, chiefly of 

the northern and midland counties, from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries, applied to any robber-leader who 

fulfilled the requisite conditions of popularity, Di-- 
uted matters are also treated in the life of Richard 
ooker, of ‘The Lawes of Eccl-siasticall Politie,’ of 

which an excellent analysis is afforded, The life of 

Holinsbed, or Hollingshead, the chronicler, is aiso in the 

hands of the editor, who shows the expurgations that 

were made in his great work, as are the lives of Henry 
and of Philemon Holland. With the exception of Roger 
de Hoveden, the contributions of the Rev. William 

Hunt are not very important. Mr. C. H. Firth sup- 

plies a stimulating record of the career of Denzil 





Holles, afterwards Lord Holles, who had in him “the 
soul of an old stubborn Roman.” The two John Holleses, 
the first and second Euris of Clare, are also by Mr. Firth, 
as are Ralph, Lord Hopton, and the two John Hothams, 
who perished in 1645. A large number of excellent bio- 
graphies are supplied by Prof. Laughton, who, under 
names such as Hood and Howe, has sea kings without 
limit to depict; and by Mr. Russell Barker, who has a 
roving commission among lawyers, statesmen, and men 
of distinction generally. Of the contributions of Mr. 
Barker, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards Lord 
Broughton, Thomas Holcroft, the dramatist, and Henry 
Homes, Lord Kames, are perbaps the most important, 
Home, of ‘ Douglas’ fame, is assigned Mr. Espinasse. A 
whole series of Scotch Homes is in the hands of Mr. 
Henderson; and Home, the spiritualist medium, is in 
those of Mr. Rigg, whose closing statement is, “ His 
history presents a curious and as yet unsolved problem,” 
One of the most important, avd certainly one of the 
most spirited and intere-ting biographies, is that of 
Hogarth, by Mr. Austin Dobson. That of Holbein is by 
Mr. Lionel Cust, Dr. Furnivall writes on Hoccleve, the 
poet, and Dr. Garnett on Hogg, the biographer of 
Shelley, on Thomas Hood, and on Theodore Hook. 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, is sympathetically treated 
by Mr. Thomas Bayne. Brilliant articles on Barton 
Holyday, the Hollands, and other minor poets are sent 
by Mr. A. H. Bullen, who al+o deals with R. H. Horne, 
information concerning whom is supplied to the writer 
by Mr. Linton. Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole describes the 
energetic career of Hobart Pasha. Lives of eminent 
@cclesiastics are sent by Canon Venables. Hopkins, 
who, with Sternhold, ha 
Great qualms, 
When he (they) translanted David's psalms, 

and William Hone are by Mr. H. R. Tedder. Dr. 
Norman Moore has many biographies of physicians, and 
Messrs. Boase and Courtney, the editors of the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Cornubiensis,’ Mr. Barclay Squire, and Mr. Charles 
Welch are among writers to whose contributions most 
will turn. 


Some Account of the Stuarts of Aubigny, in France, 
1422-1672, y Lady Elizabeth Cust. (Privately 
printed.) 

Tue Stuarts, Lords of Aubigny in France, and who were 

frequently spoken of in England as Lords Aubigny, as 

though there were such a title in the English pegraye, 
were a family of mark who deserved the tribute which 

Lady Elizabeth Cust has paid to their memory in the 

elegant volume devoted to their history. They were a 

branch of the Stuarts of Darnley, but came off the main 

stem before the alliance which placed the House of 

Stuart on the Scottish throne. It is, therefore, we 

should submit, an inaccurate use of the epithet royal to 

speak of the Stuarts of Aubigny as of the royal house 
of Stuart, though in this matter,no doubt, Lady Eliza- 
beth Cust errs in common with not a few other 
writers on both sides of the Channel. Perhaps the 
two most interesting members of the family whose 
fortunes are traced in the present volume are Sir John 

Stuart of Darnley, the first Lord of Aubigny, who dis- 

tinguished himself at Beaugé, and spent much in men 

snd money for the king who granted him the lordship 
of Aubigny as some compensation for his losses, and 

Bernard, or Beroald, Stuart, Duke of Terra Nova, the 

third Lord of Aubigny, who was one of the ablest 

generals and rulers of his day, the companion in arms of 

Bayard, the conqueror of Gonsalvo de Cordova, and the 

idolized little King of Naples, as he was fondly called 

by those who had benefited by his equitable rule. A 

very interesting specimen of Italian Renaissance art, in 
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the shape of a profile portrait of Bervald Stuart, from interesting name.’’ How such a brilliant man as Lau- 


medal executed by Niccolo Spinelli, forms a fitting 
frontispiece to the book. Lady Elizabeth Cust mentions 
(at p. 20, but so incidentally that it is only discoverable in 
the index s.v. “ Bourges”) the alleged Scottish colony at 
St. Martin d’Auxigny, quoting from the earlier accounts, 
but evidently without having seen the valuable paper by 
Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan in the Transactions of the 
Glasgow Archeological Society, N.S., vol. i, part iv., for 
1890, where it is conclusively shown that much of the 
old legend is at variance with facts, The village is not 
in a quiet valley, as Murray's ‘ France’ had stated ; its 
population is not Protestant, and there is nothing to 
distinguish the inbabitents from the ordinary Berri 
peasantry. The names (Jamins, Willandis, Jasoy) cited 
by Lady Elizabeth at p. 20 in proof of the alleged Scot- 
tish descent are certainly not recognizable as Scottish 


| 


names, strange though some of their French distortions | 


are. We may remark in this connexion that the name 
occurring in the will of Anne de la Queulie, widow of 
Jobn Stuart, fifth Lord of Aubigny, as John le Vinton, 
who seems to be described as the deceased Lord of 
Aubigny’s escuyer, is almost certainly Livingstone, 
which is found in French records as Le Vincton, or Le- 
viston, #8 may be seen in Francieque Michei’s ‘ Ecos- 
gxis en France.’ It should be noted that Fordun is not 
authority for the suggestion that the Kirkmichael who 
broke a lance on the Duke of Clarence at Beaugé was 
identical with the Bixhop of Orléans, Jean de St, 
Michel, the founder of the “ Messe Ecossaise” in the 
Cathedral of Orléans, And the allegation of the identity 
of the lance-head at Abbotsford with that of Sir John 
Swinton’s lance should not be repeated in any future 
edition of this intere-ting monograph. The correction 
of La Queulle for Longueville made by Lady Elizabeth 
Cust must clearly be accepted in future genealogies of 
the Lords of Aubigny. On the other hand, Kirkinner, 
and not Kirkennan, as in the text, is the true form of 
the name of the Galloway parish, which Lady Elizabeth 
declines to believe «s having been held by John Stuart 
of Henriestoun, younger brother of Robert, fourth Lord 
of Aubigny. We haveto thank Lady Elizabeth Cust for 
an interesting and lifelike sketch of a gallant and able 
line of Stuarts. 


Pleasantries from the Blue Box. By W. H. K. Wright, 
F.R.Hist.Suc. (Stock.) 

No long time has passed since we noticed the first 
appearance of Mr. Wright's volume concerning the Ply- 
mouth Order of the Blue Friars. From the records of 
this convivial confraternity be bas drawn some comic 
sketches, prose and verse, the interest of which, though 
to a certain extent local, is not necessarily confined to 
Plymouth, An opening chapter by the editor, on “ Clubs, 
Whimsical and Literary,” at least commends itself to 
general perusal. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice 
Oliphant, his Wife. By Margaret Oliphant W. 
Oliphant. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Ir would be difficult to find a more charming biographer 

than Mrs, Oliphant, whose easy and unaffected style at 

once captivates ber readers. To make any attempt to 
give a detailed account of Laurence Oliphant’s extra- 
ordinary career within the limited space at our disposal 
would be useless. We can only recommend everybody 
te get the book for themselves, reminding them, in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s own words, that “there has been no such bold 
satirist, no such cynic philosopher, no such devoted en- 
thu-iast, no adventurer so daring and gay, no religious 
teacher so absolute and visionary, in this Victorian age, 
now beginning to round towards its end, and which 
holds in its lovg and brilliant roll no more attractive and 





rence Oliphant allowed himself to be imposed upon by 
such an ‘‘ evangelist’ as Thomas Lake Harris will remaiz 
an insoluble problem. But though the mystic teachings 
of Oliphant’s later works are perfectly unintelligible te 
the ordinary mind, the study of his character and his 
career can never fail to interest us. 


ANoTHeER volume, the fourth, of Old and New London 
concludes with Part XLVI. Together with Red Lion 
and Bloomebury Squares, Great Ormond Street, concern- 
ing which inquiries have recently been made in ‘ N. & Q..,’ 
is illustrated, both in letterpress and designs. The fifth 
volume, the opening pages of which are supplied, turns 
to the western suburb, in which category Belgravia ia 
included.— Picturesque Australasia, Part XXXIII., de- 
picts Jericho and the processes of gold-mining, It then 
proceeds to the Tamar and the North-West Coast, o 
which some agreeable illustrations are given. — Dr, 
Geikie’s Holy Land and the Bible, Part XXII, has 
striking views of Bethel, Rimmon, Shiloh, and other 
spots of undying interest. Jacob’s Well and the Tomb 
of Joseph are also shown.— Naumann’s History of Music, 
now at the penultimate number, has a portrait of Prince 
Esterhazy, a facsimile of a page of an original score of 
* The Mersiah,’ and other designs. It deals with modern 
music; What is eaid concerning Bishop has special 
interest,—Life and Times of Queen Victoria, Part VL, 
deals principally with revolt, and gives a graphic account 
of the Irish troubles, the Chartist riots, and other results 
of the French Revolution of 1848.—The Storehouse o 
General Information completes the first volume of @ 
work of substantial value. 

Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time, Part VIII. 
(A. & C. Black), passes from the High Street and th 
Netherbow to the Canongate and Abhey Sanctuary, 
It has admirable illustrations of the Netherbow Po 
and Smollet’s House, St, John Street, Canongate. 

Dr. E. Cosham Brewer has issued, with annotation 
by R. Lewins, M.D., a pamphlet entitled Constance Nod 
and Hylo-Idealism. The publishers are Bickers & Sox 





Potices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices 

On all communications must be written the name an 
addrees of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bu 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corresponden 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, que 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with th 
signature of the writer a such address as he wishes 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are reques 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Genera Maxwett (“ Bonny”).—According to D 
Murray, this word, in its primary signification, thoug 
occasionally employed with local or lyrical effect b 
English writers, is not a word of ordinary English prose; 
The meaning “ well in health” is given in Peacocks ‘ Lin 
colnshire Glossary.’ Numerous instances of use in Eng 
land in the sense of plump, pleasant-looking, smiling 
gladsome, bright, are found in writers from Shakspe 


to Scott, 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements an 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; az 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








